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“It  is  only  from  its  roots  in  the  living 
generation  of  men  that  language  can  he 
reinforced  with  fresh  vigour  for  its  seed. 
What  may  be  called  a  literate  dialect 
grows  ever  more  and  more  pedantic  and 
foreign  till  it  becomes  at  last  as  unfitting 
a  vehicle  for  living  thought  as  Monkish 
Latin.” 


James  Russell  Lowell. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  the  first  edition  this  Grammar  was  published  as  the  first 
part  of  a  “  Manual  of  Colloquial  Tibetan,”  the  second  part  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  English-Tibetan  Colloquial  Dictionary.  In  this 
second  edition  both  parts  have  not  only  been  revised,  but  have  also 
been  considerably  enlarged.  The  map  accompanying  this  edition 
— the  latest  from  the  Indian  Survey  Department — is  bulkier 
than  the  Royal  Geographical  Society’s  map  of  1904,  with  which 
the  first  edition  was  furnished.  It  has  therefore  been  found  best 
to  bring  out  the  Grammar  and  Dictionary  as  separate  books. 
The  map  accompanies  the  Grammar. 

2.  The  Tibetan  words  have  been  romanized  throughout  the 
Grammar,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  lack  either  the  time 
or  the  inclination  to  master  the  Tibetan  character.  Many 
additions  have  been  made,  especially  in  the  Chapters  on  the  Verb 
and  in  the  Conversational  Exercises,  which  latter  number  thirty- 
two  as  against  eighteen  in  the  first  edition. 

3.  As  Political  Officer  in  Sikkim  I  was  in  charge  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  of  the  British  Government  with  Tibet  and  Bhutan 
also.  Much  material  for  framing  rules  and  illustrations  has 
therefore  been  gleaned  from  my  Tibetan  friends  of  all  classes, 
High  Priests,  Cabinet  Ministers,  civil  and  military  officers,  shop¬ 
keepers,  mule-drivers,  peasants,  etc.,  etc.,  during  my  fifteen 
years’  service  in  Tibet  and  on  the  borderland.  Among  all  these 
my  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Rai  Sahib  Kusho  Pahlese  of  the 
noble  family  of  Pahla  in  Lhasa.  And  Mr.  David  Macdonald, 
British  1  rade  Agent  at  Yatung,  Tibet,  has  again  rendered 
valuable  assistance. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  grammars  formerly  consulted  I  have 
examined  Mr.  Hannah’s  careful  work,  which  was  not  published 
until  some  years  after  my  first  edition  had  seen  the  light.  My 
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acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
who  have  defrayed  the  cost  of  this  edition  also  in  return  for  the 
copyright  which  I  have  made  over  to  them. 

5.  This  Grammar  has  been  adopted  as  one  of  the  text-books 
in  the  High  Proficiency  examination  in  the  Tibetan  language, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  India. 

6.  In  conclusion  I  must  express  my  pleasure  at  finding  that  a 
second  edition  was  called  for  owing  to  the  first  edition  being 
sold  out — a  rare  occurrence  among  books  on  Tibet — for  it  may 
be  hoped  that  some  have  found  it  useful. 


Darjeeling  :  ' 

November  1919.  , 


C.  A.  BELL. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION  OF  “MANUAL  OF 
COLLOQUIAL  TIBETAN.” 

1.  The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  provide  a  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  speedy  knowledge  of  Collo¬ 
quial  Tibetan.  It,  therefore,  does  not  deal  with  the  written  lan¬ 
guage,  which  differs  widely  from  +he  colloquial,  and  is  useless 
for  conversational  purposes. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  political  and  commercial  importance  of 
Tibet  it  is  remarkable  that  so  few  Europeans  are  able  to  converse 
with  the  people  in  their  own  tongue.  The  language  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  hard  one  to  acquire  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the 
grammar,  the  intricacy  of  the  spelling,  the  fine  shades  of  pro¬ 
nunciation.  the  different  terminology,  known  as  the  honorific, 
employed  in  addressing  the  higher  classes,  the  variety  of  dialects, 
and  t  he  distinction,  already  noted,  between  the  literary  and  spoken 
language.  To  minimise  these  difficulties  and  to  make  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  colloquial  as  easy  as  possible,  is  the  aim  of  this 
handbook.  It  seeks  to  do  so  by  giving  a  minimum  of  grammati¬ 
cal  notes,  fully  explained  by  examples,  a  clear  statement  of  the 
rules  of  pronunciation,  a  simple  system  of  phonetic  spelling  in 
the  Roman  character,  a  set  of  conversational  exercises  and  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  full  vocabulary  of  both  common  and  honorific  words  to 
meet  the  ordinary  requirements  of  conversation  with  all  classes. 

3.  Tibet  is  essentially  a  country  of  dialects.  A  well-known 
proverb  says — 

i  | 

I  1 1 

“  Every  district  its  own  dialect  ; 

Every  lama  his  own  doctrine.  ” 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  select  the 
dialect  most  widely  spoken,  and  that  of  Lhasa  has  been  chosen 


vi 
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accordingly.  It  is  not  only  the  dialect  of  the  Central  Province 
but  may  be  said  to  be  also  the  lingua  franca  of  the  whole  of  Tibet. 
It  is  more  generally  spoken  than  any  other,  and  is  recognized  as 
the  most  correct  form  of  speech  by  all. 

4.  The  Vocabulary  contains  somewhat  less  than  ten  thousand 
Tibetan  words,  the  number  of  separate  English  words  being  some 
seven  thousand  or  about  twice  as  many  as  those  contained  in  any 
colloquial  Tibetan  vocabulary  up  to  date.  The  remaining  three 
thousand  words  are  made  up  of  about  two  thousand  honorific 
words  and  one  thousand  extra  Tibetan  words.  Where  two  or 
more  Tibetan  words  are  given  for  one  English  equivalent,  all  are 
in  common  colloquial  use  and  the  one  placed  first  is  the  com* 
monest.  It  is  hoped  that  the  honorific  words  given  may  be  found 
useful.  Existing  vocabularies  give  but  few.  A  knowledge  of 
honorific  words  is  essential  for  talking  to  or  of  Tibetans  of  good 
position.  It  is  hoped  also  that  the  exercises  in  Tibetan  hand¬ 
writing  given  in  Part  I,  Chapter  XVII,  may  assist  any  student, 
who  so  desires,  to  learn  how  to  write  Tibetan  letters  and  other 
documents  in  a  clear  and  correct  style. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  grammar  be  used  as  follows: 
The  rules  of  each  Chapter  should  be  perused  and  their  accom¬ 
panying  examples  learnt  by  heart.  The  Words  at  the  end  of  the 
Chapter  should  then  be  committed  to  memory  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  exercise  (for  reading  and  copying)  should  be  read  aloud 
to  the  teacher  to  ensure  correct  pronunciation,  and  every  word 
should  be  understood.  After  this  the  other  exercise  (for  transla¬ 
tion)  should  be  translated  viva  voce  and  then  written  down,  care 
being  taken,  when  writing,  to  verify  the  spelling,  an  very  few 
Tibetan  teachers  can  spell  correctly.  On  th»*  following  day  the 
Tibetan  half  of  the  reading  exercise  should  be  covered  up,  and  the 
English  half  re- translated  into  Tibetan,  first  viva  voce  and  then  in 
writing.  If  the  above  plan  is  followed  the  student  will  gain  the 
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soundest  possible  knowledge  of  the  language.  But  if  the  student 
has  not  time  for  the  above  thorough  system,  he  should  omit  the 
writing  of  both  exercises  and  limit  himself  to  the  viva  vocc. 

6.  As  regards  teachers  it  is  best  to  obtain  at  first  one  who 
speaks  English.  If  the  teacher  can  speak  the  Lhasa  language 
also,  so  much  the  better,  but  very  few  of  the  English-speaking 
Tibetans  in  the  Darjeeling  district  or  in  Sikkim  are  really  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  latter.  As  soon  as  he  can  converse  a  little,  the 
student  should  change  to  a  Lhasa  man  that  speaks  Tibetan  only, 
so  as  to  be  certain  of  always  speaking  in  Tibetan.  When  the 
teacher  knows  English  or  Hindustani  there  is  always  a  tendency 
for  the  con  versation  to  drop  into  the  latter  languages.  The  Lhasa 
teacher  should  of  course  be  as  well  educated  a  man  as  is  procur¬ 
able.  The  student  should  also,  when  he  is  able  to  understand  and 
converse  a  little,  call  in  Tibetans  of  the  Lhasa  province  to  talk  to 
him,  one  at  a  time,  changing  them  every  two  or  three  weeks. 
Tibetans  are  generally  ready  to  talk  ;  they  have  not  the  formal 
constraint  of  manner  which  characterizes  so  many  of  the  Indian 
races.  The  more  he  calls  in  thus,  tne  better  will  he  be  able  to 
understand  and  reply  to  any  chance  Tibetan  he  meets. 

7.  A  word  as  to  the  system  of  romanization.  In  this,  which  is 
believed  to  be  as  phonetic  as  possible,  I  had  reluctantly  to  differ 
from  the  various  systems  of  my  predecessors,  as  none  of  them 
seemed  to  me  to  reproduce  the  sounds  in  the  dialect  of  Lhasa, 
though  some  reproduced  those  in  the  Sikkimese  and  other 
dialects.  The  system  followed  in  this  book  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  recommended  to  Government  for  official  reports,  etc.,  by 
Captain  O’Connor,  C.I.E.,  Trade  Agent  at  Gyangtse,  and  the 
author,  but  distinguishes  the  different  sounds  with  greater  accu¬ 
racy  than  was  considered  necessary  in  the  Government  system. 

K.  The  Iibetan  words  and  syllables  in  brackets  are  those  used 
in  the  simple  form  of  book-language.  Where  the  pronunciation 
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of  the  literary  and  spoken  form  of  a  word  is  the  same,  the  literary 
form  alone  is  given,  since  the  sole  object  of  entering  the  spoken 
form  is  to  show  the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

9.  In  conclusion,  I  must  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal  for  their  patronage,  to  the  Grammars  of 
the  Rev.  Graham  Sandberg,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  J&schke  and  the  Rev. 
Father  A.  Desgodins,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Henderson’s  Tibetan 
Manual,  which  marks  a  great  advance  in  the  Tibetan  colloquial 
over  any  of  its  predecessors.  And  most  of  all  are  my  thanks  due 
to  Mr.  David  Macdonald,  who  has  revised  this  book  throughout, 
and  to  whose  unrivalled  knowledge  of  both  colloquial  and  literary 
Tibetan  are  largely  due  whatever  merits  the  work  may  possess. 

Chumbi,  Tibet:  » 


C.  A.  BELL 


March  1905. 
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Ad  j.  =  adjective. 
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Ch.  =  Chinebe. 
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C.T.  =  Central  Tibet,  i.e., 
the  provinces  of 
U  and  Tsang. 

Def.  =  definite. 

Do.=ditto. 

E. G.  =  for  instance. 

F.  =  female,  feminine. 
Hin.=  Hindi. 

Hon.=  honorific. 

H.  hon.  =  high  honorific. 

I  mp.  =  imperative. 

Inf.  =  inferior. 


Interj.  =  interjection. 
Interr.  =  interrogative. 
Lit.  =  literally. 

M.  =  male,  masculine. 
Mon.  =  Mongolian. 

Neg.  =  negative. 
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Post.  =  postposition. 
Pron.  =  pronoun. 

Rel.=  relative. 

S.  =  substantive. 

Sik.=  Sikkimese. 

Sup.  =  superior. 

Ts.=  Tsang  province. 
V.I.  =  vcrb  intransitive. 

V. T.  =  verb  transitive. 

W.  =  with. 
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ERRATA. 

89  line  24  for 

te-mng-sang 

read 

(e-ring-sang. 

116  „  20  „ 

91 

143  lines  8-9  „ 

dra-talc-po 

99 

dra-(ulc-po 

151  line  23  „ 

9  9 

163  22  „ 

99 

$vq’ 

165  „  10  „ 

99 

175  „  21  „ 

hle-sa 

99 

hlci-ta. 

184  lines  8-9  „ 

ton- min 

91 

Con-min. 
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Notic.  —  Where  the  colloquial  and  the  literary  form  differ  the  latter  is 
given  in  brackets  in  the  Tibetan  character.  In  the  romanized  Tibetan  the 
colloquial  forms  alone  are  given. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Alphabet  and  its  Pronunciation. 

1.  The  Tibetan  Alphabet  was  originally  taken  from  the 
Sanskrit  DevanagaVi  in  the  7th  century  A.D.,  but  many  of  the 
letters,  especially  in  Central  Tibet,  now  represent  sounds  differ¬ 
ent  from  their  prototypes.  Both  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Tibetan 
pronunciations  have  changed  considerably  during  this  period. 

2.  The  Tibetan  letters  are  as  follows: — 


Consonants  and  then'  romanized  equivalents. 


Surds. 

Aspirates. 

Sonants. 

Nasals. 

Gutturals  T]’  lea 

f15’  kha 

lea 

nga 

Palatals  clia 

chha 

cha 

V  nya 

Dentals  ta 

3’  tha 

V  ta 

3j’  na 

Labials  pa 

W  pha 

pa 

uia 

Sibilants  S’  tso. 

^ ’  tsha 

E:’  tsa 

Semi-vowels  U’  iva 

sha 

3  'Sa 

Q,’  (not  roman 

ized.) 

«T  ya 

V  ra 

or  la 

sim 

«T  sa 

V  ha 

W  a 
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3.  In  this  Chapter  I  endeavour  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  sound  represented  by  each  Tibetan  letter.  The  romauiza- 
tion  throughout  is  intended  only  as  a  rough  guide  to  the 
pronunciation  for  those  who  are  unable  to  give  the  time  for 
studying  the  exact  pronunciation.  The  consonants  when  used 
as  initials,  i.e.,  when  immediately  preceding  the  vowel  of  a 
syllable,  are  pronounced  as  below  : — 

'T]'  The  k  iu  the  Hindustani  word  kam.  To  be  pronounced 
with  the  tongue  between  the  teeth  and  without  breathing. 
P’  an  aspirated  k,  e.g.,  block-head ,  pronounced  iu  one  breath. 
The  same  as  the  aspirated  k  in  Hindustani  words,  e.g., 
khana. 

Q\’  also  a  k  but  pronounced  through  the  throat  and  in  a  lower 
tone  than  *T]’ 

C  like  the  ng  in  coining.  Say  coming  iti}  eliminating  the  first 
four  letters  comi. 

ch  in  chin.  To  be  pronounced  with  the  tongue  between  the 

0 

teeth  and  without  breathing. 

ch  aspirated,  e.g.,  touch-hands  pronounced  in  one  breath, 
i.e.,  like  the  aspirated  ch  in  Hindustani. 

E’  is  also  a  ch  pronounced  through  the  throat  and  in  a  lower 
tone  than  S’ 

y  as  the  initial  sound  in  nuisance. 

y  a  Dental  t  to  be  pronounced  with  the  tongue  between  the 
teeth  and  without  breathing.  This  and  <V  differ 

from  the  English  t  and  n,  in  that  the  English  letters 
require  the  tougue  to  be  placed  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  so  have  a  heavier  sound. 
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aspirated  t ,  e.g.,  thora  in  Hindustani  ;  or — subject  to  the 

difference  noted  under  pat  hard  pronounced  in  one 
breath.  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  English  th  sound, 
in  words  like  the. 

is  like  5’  but  pronounced  through  the  throat  and  in  a 
lower  tone  than 

<3j’  is  like  the  English  n ,  e.g.,  in  nest  subject  to  the  difference 
noted  under 

CT  like  English  p  as  in  pear ,  to  be  pronounced  with  the 
tongue  between  the  teeth  and  without  breathing. 

W  aspirated  p,  e.g.,  stop  here,  pronounced  as  one  word. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  ph  sound  occurring  in  English 
words  like  phantasy ,  etc. 

3’  is  also  a  p  but  pronounced  through  the  throat  and  in  a 
lower  tone  than  If  it  forms  the  second  syllable  of 
a  word  whose  first  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel  or  with 
C'Q/V  or  01’  it  is  pronounced  as  w. 

*1’  as  English  m,  e.g.,  in  man. 

ts  is  pronounced  like  weights  eliminating  the  letters  weigh. 

To  be  pronounced  with  the  tongue  between  the  teeth 
and  without  breathing. 

ns  ts  aspirated,  e.g.,  in  pats  hard  pronounced  as  one  word, 
is  also  a  ts,  but  pronounced  through  the  throat  and  in  a 
lower  tone  than 

like  w  in  English,  e.g.,  in  icing. 

Something  like  sh  in  English,  but  pronounced  in  a 
lower  tone  and  more  through  the  throat. 
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3*  Something  like  s  in  English,  but  pronounced  in  a  lower 
tone  and  more  through  the  throat. 

Q.’  has  no  pronunciation  of  its  own.  When  it  precedes 

or  e[*  ;  these  letters  are  pronounced  respec¬ 
tively  like  g  in  gun ,  j  in  jam ,  d  in  den ,  b  in  bend ,  and 
ds  in  pads.  See  also  para.  23. 
like  y  in  English,  e.g.,  in  yacht. 

V  is  short  like  r  in  English,  e.g  ,  in  rat.  It  is  never  rolled. 

Of  like  l  in  English,  e.g.,  in  linger. 

like  sh  in  English,  but  pronounced  sharply  and  through 
the  teeth. 

like  s  in  English,  but  pronounced  sharply  and  through 
the  teeth. 

y  like  h  aspirated  in  English,  e.g.,  in  hand. 

W  When  a  vowel  is  initial,  either  W  or  V  is  used  as  its 
base.  The  difference  in  pronunciation  of  these  two  is 
that  the  throat  is  opened  for  W*  and  kept  closed  for 

The  result  is  that  W  carries  the  ordinary  vowel 
sound,  whatever  the  vowel  may  be  ;  while  Q,’  in  the 
case  of  ^  or  gives  a  slight,  but  very  slight  sound 

of  w  ;  e.g.,  noiss=8ometbing  between  ur  and  wur 
though  more  like  ur. 

a 

4.  The  five  vowels-are  called  Yang-nga :  W* 

i  u  e  o 

ifi[ 

The  four  vowel  signs  are  i  u>o  e  o  . 

Every  consonant  implies  a  following  a ,  unless  another  vowel 
is  attached.  This  a  is  sounded  like  the  English  u  in  tub. 
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*  named  Jci-Jcu,  like  i  in  in  or  tin,  e.g.,  S'  man  =  m*. 

^  named  shap-kyu,  like  oo  in  root  when  initial  or 

final.  Like  u  in  pull,  when  medial,  e.g.,  SJ’  boat  = 
fru  ;  west =  nup. 

named  Deng-bu,  like  e  in  men.  But  when  final 

also  often  like  i  in  tin,  e.g.,  to  tzke  =  lem-pa  ; 

key  =  di-mi. 

named  3j’X*  na-ro,  like  o  in  liole  ;  e.g.,  to  come 

back  =  ZoiP-/jrt. 

The  Tibetan  letters  with  the  four  vowel-signs  are  as 


follow  : — 

ki. 

(3*  khu. 

*T  Jce. 

1  ngom. 

chi. 

chhu. 

S’  eke. 

5^  |  nyon. 

ti. 

§’  thu. 

V  (e. 

|  nor. 

S’  pi. 

S’  pku. 

9'  pe. 

^*1  |  mo. 

t8\. 

4’  tshu. 

the. 

|  wol. 

8 hi. 

r  it i. 

3’  e. 

yd. 

V  ri. 

T  In. 

^\"  she. 

^c’|  song. 

f  he. 

W|  Om. 

(The  o  is  named 

kor,"  and  represents  the  letter  5f) 

The  above  set  of  examples  is  that  ordinarily  used  in 
Tibetan  schools  and  monasteries. 
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6.  Final  Consonants. — The  preceding  paragraph  shows 
the  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  which  is,  however, 
farther  affected  by  some  of  the  final  consonants.  Of  final  con¬ 
sonants  there  are  only  ten  ;  that  is  to  say,  though  any  consonant 
may  begin  a  syllable  only  one  of  these  ten  consonants  may  end 
it.  These  ten  final  consonants  are  as  follow  : — 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  pronunciation 

of  each  as  a  final,  and  its  effect  upon  the  pronunciation  of 
the  preceding  vowel. 

*1|*  is  pronounced  so  slightly  as  hardly  to  be  heard  and  shortens 
the  preceding  vowel.  When  followed,  however,  by  another 
consonant  in  a  second  syllable  of  the  same  word  it  is 
clearly  pronounced,  and  does  not  affect  the  pronunciation 

of  the  preceding  vowel,  thus  eye  =  mi,  but  to 

hit =pholc-pa. 

C’  is  pronounced  more  sharply  than  when  an  initial.  It  does 
not  affect  the  pronunciation  of  the  preceding  vowel, 

e.g.,  name  =  min^,  but  sounded  sharply.  The  sound 

of  final  and  E*  can  be  obtained  from  the  teacher  with 
but  little  practice. 

^  These  all  modify  the  sounds  of  the  preceding  vowels,  a,  u 
and  o;  i.e.,  a  into  e  (in  French  les) ;  u  into  ii  (in  French 
QT  |-  sur) ;  o  into  6  (e.g.,  horen  in  German  or  eu  in  French 
peu).  These  modified  sounds  will,  therefore,  be  roman- 
^  J  ized  into  e,  o,  it  respectively. 

The  final  consonant  itself  is  not  pronounced;  e.g., 

manure  =  fu,  wool  =p€,  to  flee  =  (rd-pa. 

S*  makes  the  preceding  vowel  short  ;  21’  and  ^  make  it 

long,  thus  manure^=Ju  (short  ti  );  but  3^*  body  =  /u 
(long  u). 
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3j*  modifies  vowela  as  and  modify  them,  bat  is  itself 

pronounced,  e.g.,  QJSj’  answer  =  /tfn.  When  followed  by 
q’q’q’  or  51*  in  the  same  word  it  is  pronounced  as  m, 
e.g., 

\>vec\onti  =  rim-po-chhe. 

Do  not  affect  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel,  and  are 
themselves  pronounced  the  same  as  \yhen  initial,  e.g., 
delegate  =  /s/irtp,  35TCT  bridge =6am-pa,  3V  corner =iur. 
But  V  like  £T]’  is  sometimes  pronounced  so  lightly  as 
hardly  to  be  heard. 

Q.’  is  not  itself  pronounced  but  lengthens  the  sound  of  the  vowels 
preceding  it.  No  vowel  except  the  indirect  a  precedes 
it,  e.g.,  ajSTS/piQ,’  sky —nam-kha. 

7.  Affix.  The  letter  also  occurs  as  a  second  final  consonant 
or  affix  after  either  of  the  four  letters  ^’C’q’&l’  It  is  not 
pronounced,  but  in  the  case  of  *Tp  preceded  by  a,  it  has  the  effect 

of  lengthening  the  a,  e.g.,  01*7]  yes  — Id-si.  It  is  sometimes 
written  in  an  incomplete  form  below  the  final  consonant  thus 

8.  Sanskrit  Letters. — The  following  six  letters  taken  from 
the  Sanskrit  are  occasionally  used  in  the  Colloquial  language, 
namely  : — 

r  j*-  p--  fo* 

tra  thra  dr  a  na  kha  khya 

^  is  known  as  ta-lo-tra ,  which  means  “  \a  reversed  is  tra 
as  tia-lo-na ,  “na  reversed  is  na”;  and  so  on. 


q* 

51* 

V 
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9.  Examples. 

[The  student  is  recommended  to  cover  the  rouumized  Tibetan  letters 
with  a  piece  of  paper  and  thus  to  test  his  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and 
its  pronunciation.] 


^’3*  leathers ko-wa. 
qv  encarnpment=yn  r. 
tree  wishing. 
w‘dter  =  ch/iu. 

W$T  mother=n-Mrt. 
3^’  light,  s  =o. 
profit=/;/n?N. 
to  ride=  s/ldm-pa. 


<T  earth  =sa. 

3'H*  to  eat  =ia-tew. 
fait  h  =&-/><?. 

W’T]’  work  =  /s-fai. 
^^1’  bheep  =  lit. 

hand  =  laK-pa. 
^’3’  lord =clo-wo. 


10.  Diphthongs. — There  are  no  real  diphthongs,  but  under 
this  head  may  be  classed  the  combination  ai,  oi,  us,  occurring 
when  the  one  syllable  of  a  word  ends  in  a,  o,  or  u,  and  the  next 

begins  with  i;  e.g.,  X*  and  V  of  the  corpse  =  ro-t,  pronounced 
almost  like  rd,  but  with  a  slight  sound  of  »  ;  similarly  f13  and 
of  the  mouth  =  /c/<a-i  and  almost  =  /r/ie  ;  and  K  of  the  son  = 
pu  t  and  almost  =  pu.  In  fact  the  V  modifies  the  preceding 


vowels  in  practically  the  same  way  as  *T  would  do. 

The  other  combinations  of  vowels  are  ao,  io ,  uo,  eo,  oo ,  au,  in 

«“i  e-g-  3*\  3*1  ^  I  W|  *\l\  |^|  They 

are  not  often  used  in  the  colloquial  and  are  not  really  diph¬ 
thongs,  as  each  vowel  is  clearly  though  rapidly  pronounced. 

Note  that  3/  and  not  W  is  always  used  as  the  base  of  the 
second  vowel  ;  that  is,  the  letter  over  which  the  second 
vowel  must  be  written  ;  e.g.,  f3  and  5.’  and  not  f13’  and 
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11.  Compound  Consonants. — These  are  of  two  kinds,  namely 
Subjoined  and  Superadded.  These  subjoined  consonants 
are :  — 

and  They  are  known  respectively  as 
wa-6ur ,  “  wa  on  the  edge  ” ;  ya-tci ,  “  ya  sub¬ 
joined”;  ra-ta,  “  ra  subjoined  Ici-ta 

“  la  subjoined”;  and  ha-ta  “ ha  subjoined.” 

12.  Wasurs. —  Wasur  may  be  joined  to  sixteen  consonants, 
viz. : — 

T  p-  qi-  s’  V  s’  «;’*’*•  «’  3’  V  or  -s’  *j’  <?’ 

The  effect  on  the  pronunciation  is  to  lengthen  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  in  the  same  way  as  final  but  not  quite  so  much,  e.g., 
salt=  tsJia. 

13.  Of  yatas  there  are  seven,  which  are  joined  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters,  thus — 

TJ’  hya  g’  khya,  Jcyn ,  Q  cha ,  JJ,’  chha ,  3/  c/ki,  3’  nya. 
Note  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  four. 

Thus  hard  =  Jcyong-po. 

C\ 

9$’^*  to  go  —clihim-pa. 

9’  bird=c^a. 

14.  Rata  is  joined  to  thirteen  consonants,  namely  : — 

T  lra,  O’  thru,  ( ra , 

5*  trai  V  fra, 

5T  pronounced  tra ,  or  pa,  thra,  pronounced 
t ra ,  pa  or  ra. 

Note  that  gutturals  and  labials  take  the  sound  of  dentals. 
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Rata  is  also  joined  to  na,  ma,  -5*  aha,  aa  or 

Note. — 8everal  Engliah  grammars  also  give  3  thra ,  but  this  is  neither 
given  in  Tibetan  primers  nor  used  in  the  colloquial  language. 

(ra  or  lira,  hra,  e.g.,  |*p|’  blood  =  thra ,  boat  =  tru, 

Irq’  bell  =  tt-i-pu,  g«T£T  to  write  =  (ri-pa,  ijV 

son  =  se,  bridle  =  trap. 

Note  that  where  any  of  the  first  nine  rutaa  are  followed  by 

the  vowels  or  the  r  is  pronounced  less  strongly 
than  when  followed  by  the  other  vowels.  And  in  no 
case  is  the  r  pronounced  as  strongly  as  in  English. 

15.  Eatu  in  the  colloquial  language  is  not  used  except  with 
31’  e.gM  a  god  =  /t/a,  the  h  being  pronounced  before  the  l. 

It  is  also  joined  to  and  and  is  then  written 

and  respectively,  but  these  last  five  cases  only 

occur  in  transcribing  Sanskrit  words,  and  are  of  little  use  for 
colloquial  purposes. 

16.  La-ta  is  joined  to  six  consonants,  thus — 

These  are  all  sounded  as  la  in  a  high  tone, 

except  J’  which  is  pronounced  da,  e.g.,  8J’  song=/u;  J’3* 
month  =  da-wa. 

17.  Examples. 

^3]’  cock  =  fra. 

'5*  reed-pen  =nyu-gu. 

basket  =  Le-ko. 
my  bridle=  nge-tra$. 


ti 
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your  \\te=s.khyd-kyi  so. 

P^’3J*  bis  song =kho  lit. 

>o 

dance  —  shap- to. 

chest  (of  body )  =  hang-Jc/io. 

\a.ne  =  hrang-ga. 

18.  Superscribed  Consonants. — There  are  three  of  these, 

namely,  V2J’  and  They  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  other 
letters. 

V  is  placed  on  the  top  of  twelve  consonants,  thus  : 

*r  «r  f  v  v  v  v  »'  t  r 

ka  ga  nga  ja  nya  ta  da  na  ba  ma  tsa  dza. 

Note  that  the  V  is  written  as  'r ;  except  with  V  when  the  full 
V  is  written.  Note  also  that  is  pronounced  as  ga , 
as  Ja’>  V  as  da ,  5’  as  ba  and  as  dza .  The  others  differ 
from  the  ordinary  etc.,  in  that  they  are  pronounced 

in  higher  tone. 

19.  Examples. 

foot  =  hang-pa.  old  man=^o,  ornament  = 

gyen,  X'  ston e  =  do,  ^  *5’ sharp  =  it o-po,  root  =  tsa-wai 

shepherd  =ltiJc-dzi.  The  V  itself  is  not  pronounced  except 
sometimes  when  occurring  in  the  second  syllables  of  words;  e.g., 
^’1’  sacred  thnnder-bolt=dor-i;‘e.  When  *>’  surmounts  a  con¬ 
sonant  as  above,  it  is  named  rang-go ,  i.e.,  ra-head,  and 

the  consonant  is  said  to  be  “  tied  on  ”  or  “  subjoined  ”  as  the 
ya-tas,  ratas ,  etc.,  above.  Thus  is  named  ra-ka-la ,  i.e.,  ra 
with  ka  subjoined,  df  is  named  ra-ga-tay  and  so  on. 
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20.  similarly  named  lang-go ,  i.e.,  la-head,  is  super- 

added  to  ten  consonants  as  follow  : — 


9i'  r 


r  ar  «r  r 


is  pronounced  Ida.  The  rest  are  pronounced  in  the  same 
way  as  the  corresponding  consonants  with  superadded 
|  §)'  and  £j’  are  pronounced  in  a  high  tone  as  cha  and 
pa  respectively. 


21.  *T  similarly  named  sang-go,  i.e.,  sa-head,  is 

superadded  to  eleven  consonants  as  follow  : — 


r  sf  r  r  r  r  r  a-  v  r 


These  are  pronounced  in  the  same  way  as  the  correspond¬ 
ing  consonants  with  superadded  V  or  Of  The  consonants 

surmounted  by  °T  or  *T  are  similarly  said  to  be  “tied  on,” 
e.gM  c?  *8  named  la-nga-ta ,  and  is  named  sa-da-ta. 

22.  Examples, 

five  =  nga. 

-v* 

morning=n^a  fro. 
ironncAa. 

to  soar  (in  the  air)=dm^-tra. 
sin  =  dil-pa. 


medicine=m*n. 
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23.  Prefixed  Letter*.— The  five  letters  ^TTSTO/  are  found  in 

many  words  before  the  initial  consonant,  ibese  piefixes  aie 
not  themselves  pronounced,  but  affect  the  pronunciation  in  the 

same  way  as  superadded  ^  or  ^1 
£Tj’  occurs  before 
^  before  ^ 
q’  before 
SI’  before 

r  before  f^’&’E’rS’q’q’i’El’ 


Examples. 


oue=c/it. 

*I]qVq’  new  =  sa-jJrt. 
q^c’q’  to  8end=fan<7-u/a. 
skilful  =  !che-po. 


bolster=d«n. 
silver  =  npu. 
seven  =diin. 

ojfsn’  to  assemble  —  dzom-'pa. 


24.  Confusion  might  arise  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  prefixed 
letters  making  a  word  with  one  of  the  final  consonants,  the 

vowel  being  the  inherent  a,  e.g.,  ^j'  as  to  whether  it  represents 
Id  or  ga.  The  confusion  is  obviated  as  follows.  If  it  is  the 
initial  the  word  is  written  If  it  is  the  prefix,  is 

added  thus,  = 


25.  When  q’  as  initial  consonant  follows  as  prefix,  the 
combination  is  either  sounded  as  w  or  not  sounded  at  all.  If 
accompanied  by  a  yata  or  a  vowel  sign,  it  is  not  sounded  at  all  ; 
e*g  t  breath  =  u,  tune,  melody=j/a»£  ;  to 
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throw  =  i/u£-pa.  If  accompanied  by  rata  it  follows  the  ordinary 
rule  of  ratas  (para.  14)  and  prefixed  (para.  23)  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced  dr.  In  other  cases  it  is  pronounced  as  w,  e.g., 
power,  authority  =  wang. 

26.  Sentences  for  Pronunciation. 

Bring  some  hot  water.  5*  chhu  tsha-po  khe  sho. 

This  water  is  not  hot.  chhu  di  tsha-po  tnin- 


du. 


It  is  cold,  qjC’5’^'  ( rang  •mo  re. 


27.  Irregular  Sounds. — In  the  following  cases  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  is  modified  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

(a)  m  and  n  sounds. — When  one  syllable  is  followed  by 
another  beginning  with  a  prefixed  letter  the  sound  of  m  or  n 
is  often  introduced.  This  occurs  especially  when  the  first 

syllable  ends  in  **]’  e.g. 


^ key,  hon.=chhan-di. 

grain,  hon.  =  chfian-dru. 


is  not  =  mitt-du. 
<5|’q3^’  clothes,  hon.  =  nam-4a. 


{h)  Reduplicated  Sounds—  When  the  following  final  conso¬ 
nants,  or  affixes,  namely,  ^  ^  and  are  followed 

by  T  or  Q*  the  sound  of  the  final  consonant  is  reduplicated, 
e.g.,  3^’  (^^*1*0  *r«l]ajC*q*  to  hinder,  hori.=  kat-£a  nang-wa ; 
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he  said,  hon.=su?ig-nga-re.  to  take 

care  of,  hoti.=nyar-ra  nang-wa  ;  ^’5’  fzt=  tshil-lu ;  5*1 

Hpjrq'^S  |  the  official  has  given,  pom-po  naug-nga-re. 

(c)  3'  following  a  vowel  or  T  When  3'  follows  a  vowel 

its  sound  is  sometimes  omitted  altogether,  e.g.,  goitre 

=  ba-a. 

Tj*q'  pillar —ka-a. 

Q'  after  °T  is  often  pronounced  as  r,  e.g., — 

to  conquer,  hon.=gye-ra  nang-wa. 

( d )  Other  changed  sounds. 

q^’gv  spoon  =  sftip-thu. 

’V  (^’5  )  sweet  buck-wheat=07/ap-r<r. 

( e )  There  are  also  other  irregular  sounds,  but  it  seems  un¬ 
necessary  to  enumerate  them  all  here.  They  will  be  picked  up 
more  easily  in  the  course  of  conversation. 

28.  The  Tones. —  In  Tibetan  the  tone,  that  is  to  say  the  pitch 
of  the  voice,  varies,  each  word  in  this  language  having  a  tone 
in  which  it  should  be  pronounced.  It  is  very  important  for  the 
student  to  render  these  tones  with  substantial  accuracy  ;  other¬ 
wise  the  pronunciation  becomes  uncertain  and  many  of  his 
words  will  assume  meanings  which  he  does  not  intend  for  them. 

29.  For  practical  purposes  we  must  discriminate  between 
three  tones,  viz.,  the  high,  the  medium,  and  the  low.  The 
initial  letter  and  the  prefix  govern  the  tone. 
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High  Tone. — Use  this  in  a  word  beginning  with  a  prefix 
except  when  the  initial  letter  is  or  E-’ 

Use  it  also  with  any  of  the  following  initials,  viz., 

*ry 

Medium  Tone. — Use  this  in  a  word  beginning  with 
as  initials  whether  with  or  without  prefixes. 

Low  Tone. — Use  this  in  a  word  beginning  with  any  of 
the  following  letters  as  initials  ^  ^  ^  ^  H  3 

also  in  words  in  which  a  prefix  precedes  the  initials 
iTj’EL’V^'  or  El’  Such  initials  are  in  this  case,  as  previously 
noted  in  paragraph  2d,  pronounced  as  g,  j,  d,  b  and  dz,  respec¬ 
tively.  For  effect  of  V^'aTfT  in  lengthening  or  shortening 
the  preceding  vowel  see  above  paras.  6  and  7. 

Examples. 

leather  =  ko-wa,  high  tone. 

incense  =  ;><5,  high  tone  and  lengthened. 

^1^’  brick=/jd,  high  tone  and  shortened. 

cold  (in  the  head)  =  cMam-/va,  medium  tone. 
opportunity=  thap,  medium  tone. 

33]'^’  Tope  =  thaJc-pa ,  medium  tone  and  shortened. 

Ql*  to  (postposition)  la,  low  tone. 

QI^T] -54 *  yes  (a  polite  affirmative)  =  /d,  low  tone  and  lengthened. 
Tibet=|5d,  low  tone  and  shortened. 

Note  the  difference  in  above  examples  between  aud 
25  V  and  between  ®T  and 
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30.  Punctuation. — It  will  have  been  noticed  from  the 
examples  that  at  the  end  of  each  syllable  a  dot  is  placed  at  the 

top  right-hand  corner.  This  dot  is  named  ^  tshe.  A  comma, 
semi-colon  or  colon  is  indicated  by  a  vertical  line  (  |  )  called 
she,  a  full-stop  by  a  double  line  (  |  |  )  called  nyi-she ,  and  the 

end  of  a  chapter  by  four  lines  (  |  |  |  |  )  called  slii-she.  In 

hand-writing  a  mark  (  (  )  is  usually  placed  between  each 
syllable  instead  of  the  tshe ,  but  is  sometimes  incorporated 
with  the  last  letter  of  the  syllable. 

31.  Spelling. — The  Tibetan  method  of  spelling  words  should 
be  acquired,  as  the  teacher  in  common  with  all  Tibetans  will 
use  it. 

32.  Pronounce  the  first  consonant  or  compound  consonant, 
add  the  vowel  and  pronounce  the  two  together. 

Thus,  •  ka-na-ro,  ho.  •  sa-ka-ta ,  ka,  kaki-ku ,  ki.  It  is 
as  if  to  say  sa  with  ka-ta  makes  ka ,  ka  with  ki-ka  makes  ki. 

33.  If  there  is  a  final  consonant,  pronounce  the  whole 
word  with  it,  then  the  consonant  itself,  and  then  the  whole 

word  again.  Thus,  '  •  ka-na-ro ,  ko,  kong-nga-lcong.  Again 
;  kaya-ta ,  kya ,  kya-na-ro ,  kyo,  kyong-nga ,  kyo?ig. 

34.  If  the  vowel  is  the  inherent  a ,  pronounce  the  first 
consonant,  then  the  whole  word,  then  the  final  consonant,  and 

then  the  whole  word  again  e.g.  .  Jca,  kang-nga,  Jcang. 

.  sa-ga-ta ,  ga ,  gang-nga ,  gang.  "^T  .  la-ta-ta ,  ta , 
ta-na-ro ,  to ,  tolc-Jca-sa ,  tok. 
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35.  When  a  prefixed  letter  begins  the  syllable,  e.g., 

etc.,  it  is  pronounced  as  Ica-wo,  (a-tvo  ;  e.g.,  la  -wo-nya- 

deng-bu,  nye,  nyen-nat  nyen.  J  ( a-wo-ga ,  gap-pa  gap. 

This  wo  is  pronounced  very  shortly. 

36.  A  syllable  containing  only  a  consonant  and  the  inherent 
«,  e.g.,  is  called  ma-kyang ,  i.e  ,  “only  wa,”  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  consonant  accompanied  by  one  of  the  other  vowels. 
Thus,  to  enquire  whether  a  syllable  is  or  you  may  say 
“  Is  it  sa-na-ro  or  sa-kyang  ?  ” 

36.  Examples. 

QJC  handle,  la  sAap-kyu,  lu,  lung-7\ga ,  lung. 
cotton.  ra,  re-sa,  re. 

to  send,  pa-wo-ta-tang-nga,  tang  ;  tva  :  tang-wa. 
t0  embrace.  a-wo-kba-ya-ta  khya ,  khya  shap-kyu, 

>o 

khya ,  khyii-ta,  khyii  ;  pa:  khyii-pa. 
enemy,  ta-wo-ga-ra-ta,  dra. 

ty'  spirit,  la-ha-ta ,  hla. 

goo  1  fortune.  pa-wo-sa-na-ro ,  so,  sd-ta,  sd  ;  ua, 
nam-ma-sa,  nam  :  sonam. 

hat.  sAa-wa-sur,  sAa ;  ma-na-rotmo  ;  sAa-mo. 
book.  Ta-wo-pa-deng-bu ,  pe  ;  chha  :  pe-chha. 

3p]’  lightning,  la-la-ta ,  la ,  la-na-ro ,  lo,  In-la,  lo. 

to  run.  ra-ga-ta,  ga,  ga  ya-ta  gya,  gya  sAap-kyu ,  gyu , 
grf/u£  £a,  ;  pa  .*  gyul-pa. 

lineage,  ra-lt-lu,  rt,  ri-la-ta,  fit ;  pa-wo-ra-ga-ta, 

ga,  ga  ya-ta,  gya,  gya-sAap-lyu,  gyu ,  gyii-(a,gyu:  nl-gyu. 
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37.  Sentences. 

Where  are  you  going  to  ?  ^  ^  ^  ^  khyd  Jca-pa 

dro-Jci  yirn-pa  f 

I  am  going  to  Darjeeling,  Sir. 

Id  nga  Dor-je-ling  la  dro-Jci  yin. 

What  have  you  got  in  the  bundle?  ^^’5^  ^  ^  ^ 

doJcthre  nang-la  Jca-re  yd-pa? 

Different  kinds  of  things,  Sir.  i #  clia-la 

na-tsho  yd. 

Have  you  a  tea-pot  among  them  ? 

(e-i  nang-la  kho  ting  yo-pe  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  liave.  Id-yo. 

What  is  its  price  ?  lcong  Jca-tsho  yim-pa? 

Twenty  rupees.  Id  gor-mo  nyi-shu 

t ham-pa  yin. 

Will  you  let  me  have  it  for  fifteen  rupees  ?  ni 

gor-mo  che-nga  la  tong-Jci  yirn-pe? 

No,  Sir.  la-men. 

Well,  good-day  !  o-na  Jcale-gyu. 

Good-day,  Sir  !  tao-na  Jca-le  chhip- 

gyu-nang. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Article. 

/.  The  Indefinite  Article. 

1.  This  is  the  same  as  the  numeral  ONE  without  the  prefix 
**]'  namely  ?*I|'  chi. 

2.  The  final  ^  is  very  slightly  pronounced  (see  above 
Cap.  I,  para.  6). 

3.  It  is  placed  after  the  noun  or  adjective,  which  it  quali¬ 
fies  ;  thus  9*$*1|*  mi-chi ,  a  MAN. 

4.  It  also  takes  any  case-inflection  instead  of  its  noun  or 
adjective,  which  latter  in  such  case  are  not  inflected.  The 
method  of  case-inflection  will  be  dealt  with  later  under  the 
chapter  relating  to  nouns. 

5.  is  often  omitted  where  we  should  use  “a  ”  or  “  an  ** 

in  English.  It  there  might  otherwise  be  doubt  as  to  whether 
more  than  one  is  meant  use 

6.  In  the  case  of  weights  and  measures  or  in  other  cas^s 

where  something  FULL  is  implied,  Rang  is  used  instead  of 

phor-fta  Rang,  A  BOWL- FULL. 

Words. 

Man=  S’  mi.  T)og=  khyi. 

% 

Woman=^*l kyi-men.  Cat  =  iXimi. 
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Please  give  = 
iiattg-ro-naiig. 

Rupee  =  &  V?T  gur-mo. 

To  me  =  £'21'  nga-lci. 

And  =  tang. 

Noise  =  $jV  he. 

Do  not  make  (of  noise)  =*T3j3' 
ma-gyap. 

Country =  lung-pa. 


Pleasant  =$|  S’ kyi-po. 

Is  =  XV  7  e. 

Wood  =  shiny. 

Armful  =  pang-pa 

Kang. 

He  =  p'  kho. 

To  him  =  pF2T  kho- la. 

Tibetan  =  pd-pa. 


Note  that  the  verb  comes  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 


Exercise  No.  1.  (For  reading  and  copying.) 

A  man=^*^lI||  mi-chi. 

A  woman  =  !«r^sq-$q]  |  kyi-men  chi. 

A  dog  and  a  cat=  |  kliyi  chi  tang  sRi-mi  chi. 

Please  give  me  a  dog.  (Lit.  To  me  a  dog  please  give) 

|  nga-la  kliyi  chi  nung-ro-nang. 

Please  give  him  a  rupee  kho-la 

gor-mo  chi  nang-7'O-nang. 

Do  not  make  a  noise  |  ke  mci-gyaft. 

It  is  a  pleasant  country.  (Lit.  country  pleasant  is)  grcr 
I  Unxg-pa  kyi-po  re. 

P lease  give  me  an  armful  of  wood.  (Lit.  To  me  wood  an 
armful  please  give).  roi’^rqrq’h]C:’q|3jrX^’ 

I  nga-la  shi7ig  )>U7\g-pa  Ka7ig  nang-ro  nang. 

He  is  a  Tibetan.  |  klio  pd-pa  re. 
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Exercise  No.  2.  (For  translation). 

A  dog.  A  man  and  a  dog.  A  woman  and  a  cat.  Pleate 
give  me  a  rupee.  Please  give  him  a  cat. 

II.  The  Definite  Article. 

7.  As  in  the  case  of  the  indefinite  article,  so  also  in  that 
of  the  definite  article  THE  in  English  is  often  left  unexpressed 

in  Tibetan.  Where  expressed,  di ,  THIS  and  fe,  THAT  are 

used,  though  these  represent  demonstrative  pronouns  rather 
than  the  definite  article.  It  follows  therefore  that  or 

should  not  be  used  unless  THE  in  the  sentence  really  repre¬ 
sents  THIS  or  THAT. 

8.  Where  THE  refers  to  a  noun  previously  mentioned, 
is  used. 

9.  As  in  the  case  of  so  also  both  and  are 

placed  after  the  noun  or  adjective  which  they  qualify  and 
take  the  case-inflection  instead  of  the  noun  or  adjective. 

10.  The  particles  ’Tj’p*  and  **]’  have  the  sense  of  THE  when 

placed  after  numerals.  Thus  nyi-ka,  THE  TWO,  both  ; 

diin-kha ,  THE  SEVEN.  The  ka,  kha ,  ha,  take  the 

case-inflection  similarly  to  di. 


Words. 


Who=fj’  su. 

Boy=^’3J'  pu-gu. 

Good  =  yak-po. 

Phutanese  =  ^^’':r  druk-pa. 

\5 


Wind=^|^’^’  hlah-pa. 

Strong  (of  wind)  =  ^’Q*  tsha - 
po. 

Brings^^V^fo’  khe-sho. 
Food  =  kha  da. 
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Exercise  No.  3. 

The  dog  and  the  cat.  ^ |  khyi  di  tang  sRi- 

mi  di. 

Who  is  the  man?  (Lit.  The  mail  who  is?)  The  man  (i.e., 
the  man  just  mention  ed)  is  a  Tibetan.  | 

mi  di  su  re  ;  |  mi  te  po-pa  re. 

The  boy  is  good.  |  pu-gu  di  yak-po  re. 

Who  is  the  boy  ?  The  b«>y  is  a  Bhutanese. 

pu-gu  di  su  re;  ^ |  pu-gu  te  drulc-pa  re. 

The  wind  is  strong.  |  hlak-pa  tshci-po  re. 

9 

Bring  the  wood  (or  sortie  wood).  1  siting  khe-sho. 

Bring  the  food.  |  kha-la  khe-sho. 

Exercise  No.  4. 

The  man.  The  man  is  a  Bhutanese.  Please  give  me  wood. 
Lit.  (To  me  the  wood  please  give.)  The  wind  is  good. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Noun. 

1.  Abstract  Nouns  though  used  in  the  literary  language 
are  frequently  avoided  in  the  colloquial  by  the  phrase  being 
turned  and  an  adjective  employed  instead  of  the  abstract  noun. 
Thus,  THE  CLEVERNESS  OF  THIS  DOCTOR  IS  KNOWN  TO  ALL, 

|  am-chhi  dt  khe-yo  yxm- 

ya  gang-hike  shing-ki-re.  Lit.  am-chhi ,  DOCTOR, 

di,  THIS,  khe-po ,  CLEVER,  rIv^’^4’  yim-pa ,  THAT  HE  IS, 

§]C’|*3$T  gang. khe,  ALL,  sh  ing-ki-re ,  KNOW. 

When  expressed  16  is  generally  added  to  the  adjectival 

root  ;  e.g.,  chhe-lo,  GREATNESS  ;  bom -Id,  THICK¬ 

NESS.  Certain  abstract  nouns  are  formed  by  joining  together 
two  contradictory  words,  thus,  SIZE  =  &’§-'  chhe-chhung,  liL 

LARGE — SMALL;  TEMPERATURE  =  *>'?]-'  tsha-trang,  lit.  HOT — 
COLD;  quality  =  '4ang-ngen,  lit.  GOOD— BAD.  Thus. 

WHAT  IS  THE  SIZE  OF  THAT  HOUSE  ?  I 

khang-pa  (e  chhe-chhung  kati-dre  re,  lit.  pc’CT  khan g -pa, 
HOUSE,  ( e ,  THAT,  ^ chhe-chhung,  SIZE*  ^ kan-dre, 
OF  WHAT  KIND,  3>V  re,  is. 

2.  Nouns  denoting  membership  of  a  certain  country,  religion, 

profession,  etc.,  are  formed  by  adding  or  ^  ya,  yo,  pa, 

po ,  ma  or  mo,  to  the  name  of  the  country,  religion,  etc.,  concerned. 
Thus,  BHUTANESR  =  ^5q!  druk-pai  carpkntbr  = 
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shing-so-wci ;  inhabitant  of  Chumbi  V  alley  (Tromo)  =  5’^  Q 
(ro-mo-wa  \  servant=^^I^’^’  yolc-po  ;  chief=^’S’  tso-ivo  ; 
and  when  used  in  this  connection  sometimes  denote  the 

feminine  gender,  e.g.,  3^’^*  gye-po=  KING,  ^  gye-mo  — 
QUEEN.  But,  as  noted  below  (para.  6),  feminines  are  often 
denoted  by  one  of  the  participles  or  thus,  THIS  WOMAN 

is  a  Tibetan,  kyi-men  di  pd-pa  re.  Q* 

and  are  used  instead  of  and  S’  respectively  when  the 
preceding  syllable  ends  in  a  vowel. 

3.  Nouns  denoting  the  agent  are  usually  formed  by  adding 

SJpS)'  khen  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  e.g.,  yong-wa ,  to  Come, 

yong-hhen ,  THE  PERSON  WHO  COMES.  This  termina¬ 
tion  corresponds  to  the  termination  ivala  in  Hindustani, 

e.g.,  ane-wala.  More  rarely  £)'  mi  is  used. 

4.  Diminutives. — These  are  not  only  formed  by  the  addition 

of  the  words  chhung,  or  chhung-chhung ,  small,  to 

the  noun,  but  in  some  cases  also  by  the  terminations  ^  |  or 

u,  Jcu ,  or  thru ,  e.g.,  di-u}  SMALL  STONE  from  do,  STONE; 
T31*  Pu-ffu »  B0Y  from  pu,  SON  ;  5/^’  chap-thru,  CHICKEN 
from  clia,  FOWL.  With  the  diminutive  in  ^  the  inherent  a 
and  the  vowel  o  are  changed  into  e\  e.g.,  X'  ns  above  becomes 
If  the  noun  ends  in  this  is  sometimes  cut  off  and  with 
^  forms  the  diminutive,  e.g.,  lu,  SHEEP,  lu-ku ,  LAMB. 

5.  Gender. — Rules  as  to  gender  are  but  loosely  observed  in 
colloquial  Tibetan.  In  names  of  animals,  trees,  etc.,  the  genders 
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can  be  distinguished  by  the  particles  S*  pho ,  for  masculine  and 
5’  mo,  for  feminine.  These  precede  the  root  of  the  noun,  e.g., 
pho-shing,  male  tree,  5*-*)e*  mo-thing%  female  trek. 

They  are  also  used  by  themselves  as  nouns ;  e.g.,  5'^'  pho-tno, 
MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

6.  In  a  limited  number  of  words  denote  the 

masculine  and  *1*5*  the  feminine,  the  particles  in  such  cases 

following  the  noun,  e.g.,  se-po  =  SON,  se-mo= 

DAUGHTER.  But  in  numerous  cases  these  six  particles  are  used 
without  denoting  gender  at  all:  e.g.,  /n-ma,  PRIEST; 

tva-tno ,  FOX,  both  male  and  female; 
q-^|  k,j  i-men  di  fro-mo-tva  re,  this  woman  is  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  Chumbi  Valley,  ( ro-tno-iva ,  being  used 

both  for  male  and  female. 

7.  Declension. — The  declension  is  simple,  and  is  effected 
as  in  Hindustani  by  means  of  postpositions.  Thus  the 
accusative  is  the  same  as  the  nominative,  the  genitive  takes 

5)*  or  when  the  noun  ends  in  a  vowel  more  usually  ^  the 

dative  QT  the  agentive  or  when  the  noun  ends  in  a 

vowel  more  usually  and  the  ablative  |  It  will  thus  be 

seen  that  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant  are  declined  somewhat 
differently  from  those  ending  in  a  vowel.  One  example  of 
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each  is  therefore  given  : — 

Nom.  and  Acc. 

a  yak. 

Gen. 

yalc-Jci , 

of  a  yak. 

Dat. 

yalc-la , 

to  a  yak. 

Agent. 

yalc-Jci , 

by  a  yak. 

Abl. 

qj^T|’5j$r 

yaJc-7ie% 

from  a  yak. 

8.  With  some  verbs  the  accusative  may  be  formed  in  e.g., 

pVc'QT  (  or  C)  khd  nga-la  dung-song ,  he 

beat  ME.  Its  use  in  these  cases  is  optional.  With  other 
verbs  cannot  be  used,  e.g.,  (not  fm-ar) 

3'qj'Q.y]’  HUo  top-chhe  sd-Hi  du ,  HE  IS  eating  FOOD. 

9.  In  the  literary  language,  if  the  noun  ends  in  ^’3’  or 

the  genitive  is  formed  by  and  the  agentive  by  3K; 
if  the  noun  ends  in  5)’&TV  or  °T  the  genitive  is  formed  by 

and  the  agentive  by  |  It  is  only  when  the  noun  ends 


in  ‘Tf 

or  C  that 

the 

genitive  is 

formed 

by  and  the 

agenti\ 

re  by 

|  But  in  the  colloquial 

and  res- 

pectively  are,  as  a 

rule, 

used  for  all 

1,  especially  by  the  lower 

classes, 

,  though  it 

is  more  elegant 

to  give 

the  forms  used  in 

the  literary  language. 

10. 

Nom.  and 

Acc. 

yoTc-po , 

a  servant. 

Gen. 

yoJc-pd , 

of  a  servant. 

Dat. 

ZT|tfiq]’£rQT 

yolc-pola ,  to  a  servant. 

Agent. 

yofc-pd , 

by  a  servant. 

Abl. 

q|xSjq|’3*aj*T 

yolc-po-i 

net  from  a  servant. 
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11.  The  plural  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  nominative 

(sometimes  pronounced  which,  ending  in  a  vowel,  takes 

after  it  the  postpositions  of  a  noun  that  ends  in  a  vowel. 
Th  us  : — 


Nom.  and  Acc. 

qpjqj’3?’ 

yalc-tsho , 

yaks. 

Gen. 

yalc-tsho. 

of  yaks. 

Dat. 

qpwpif’Qr 

yalc-tsho-la , 

to  yaks. 

Agent. 

yalc-tsho , 

by  yaks. 

Abl. 

yaJc-tsho-ne , 

from  yaks. 

12.  All  plurals 

are  declined  as 

above.  There 

are  thus  two 

forms  of  declension  in  the  singular,  but  only  one  in  the  plural. 
It  should  be  noted  that  when  it  is  apparent  from  the  context 
that  the  pural  is  intended,  the  singular  form  of  the  noun  is  used  ; 

thus,  mi  ktui-she  yong-gi-du ,  some  men  are 

COMING,  lit.  3  MEN  SOME  ARE  COMING;  3’ 

not  being  used. 

13.  As  regards  the  cases  they  are  used  in  the  ordinary  way 
except  that  the  agentive  is  employed  in  place  of  the  nominative 

with  transitive  verbs,  thus,  yolpo  kho 

dung-gi-du ,  THE  servant  is  beating  him,  lit. 

BY  THE  SERVANT,  j^'  HIM,  IS  BEATING;  but^-’^’ 

•0^-3)^ |  sang-nyi  yolc-po  dro-lci-re ,  THE  SERVANT  will 
GO  TO-MORROW,  lit.  TO-MORROW,  ^^’5*  THE  SERVANT, 
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|  will  go  (see  also  Postpositions,  Cap.  XI,  paras.  1 

to  3). 

Words. 


YonrgV^-  =  khyd-re. 
Mother  W5T=<7-ma. 
Lhasa  %fQ’=hlci-sa. 
Father  ^ '  =pci-pa. 

To  catch  = 

Trader  ®E*£| ' =tshong-pa. 
One  who  catches 
Ichen. 


My  =  nge. 

Phari  Wf\'\'=Pha?'i. 
Thief  ^3j’5r=/cM-ma. 

>o 

Are  =yo. 

Here  *I^5T  (Q^’)=de. 
Many  =  £J£'^’  =  man£r-/?o. 
Mule  ^'=tre. 

Name  9c’  =ming. 


Exercise  No.  5. 

Your  mother's  cat.  |  J  / chyo-te  a-me  shi-ini. 

My  servant  will  go.  |  nge  yolc-po  jdia-ri  ne. 

from  Phari  to  Lhasa.  |  hlci-sa  la  dro-lci-re. 

My  father  is  beating  the  dog.  |  y}g  pa-pe 

khyi  duug-gi-du. 

The  men  who  caught  the  thief  are  here.  ’V^T 

.  NO  NO 

(^’*£)  «is|  ku-ma  sim-lchen  te-tsho  de-xyo. 
Many  women  are  coining.  |jj-^w2J-3jc-S|  q^!i||  kyi 

-men 

mang-po  yong-gi-dn. 

This  is  a  male  mule.  |  diplio-tre  re. 
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This  man  has  done  the  work.  | 

mi  di  le-ka  di  che-pa  re.  Lit.  by  this  man, 

the  work,  has  done. 

Exercise  No.  6. 

My  father’s  dog.  Your  mother’s  name.  All  the  men  are 
here  (lit.  men,  the,  all,  here,  are;.  That  woman  is  heating 
your  mule.  Please  give  me  food.  He  has  taken  service. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Adjective. 

1.  The  adjective  usually  follows  the  noun  and  in  this  case 
takes  the  declension  instead  of  the  noun.  If  an  article  or 
demonstrative  pronoun  accompanies,  it  comes  last  of  the  three, 
and  takes  the  declension,  both  noun  and  adjective  in  such  case 
remaining  in  the  nominative  case.  The  declension  of  adjec¬ 
tive,  article  or  pronoun,  follows  the  same  rule  as  that  of  nouns. 

Thus,  khang-pa  chhung-chhung-gi ,  of  the 

s v all  HOUSE,  lit.  house,  small  §)'  of;  pc'ST 

Jc  hang -pa  chhung-chhung ,  (e-i 
gang-la  cha-chidn ,  there  is  a  bird  on  the  top  of  that  small 
'HOUSE  ;  lit.  of  that  small  house ,  SjCQT  on 

the  top ,  a  bird ,  is.  Should  the  adjective  be  put 

before  the  noun,  it  takes  the  genitive  case,  and  the  inflec¬ 
tion  is  then  taken  by  the  noun  if  alone  with  the  adjective, 
but  by  the  article  or  demonstrative  pronoun  if  such  accom¬ 
pany.  'Thus,  po-pe  kyi-men  la,  TO  THE 

Tibetan  woman.  | 

po-pe  kyi-men  (e  la  kha-la  nang-ro-nang,  please  give  SOME 
FOOD  TO  THAT  TIBETAN  WOMAN;  lit.  to 

that  Tibetan  woman ,  r«IT  /oflrf,  |  please  give. 

2.  Most  adjectives  end  in  po,  which  is  but  seldom 
changed  to  5’  mo,  when  used  with  a  feminine  noun,  e.g., 
4j^5T*yT]V2r&I|'  gd-tna  ka-po  chi,  a  WHITE  MARE.  Note  that 

ka-po,  WHITE  is  not  changed  to  ■VTjvSr  ka-mo. 
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3.  Several  adjectives  are  formed  from  nouns — the  noun 
being  put  in  the  genitive  case,  thus  : 

shing-gi  naJc-pum  chi ,  a  wooden  ink-pot,  lit.  ■%’§!'  0f  wood , 

an  ink-pot.  ser-fcyi  lcao,  a  golden 

CHARM  BOX.  Also  from  adverbs,  the  adverb  being  similarly 
put  in  genitive  form,  thus,  ok-ki  khang-mi , 

LOWER  ROOM,  meaning  BELOW. 

4.  Other  adjectives  are  formed  from  words  repeated, 
thus  : — gor-gor ,  ROUND. 

Others  from  words  repeated  with  this  difference  that  the 
first  word  has  the  inherent  vowel  a,  the  second  a  different 

vowel  ;  e.g.,  khyar-re  khyor-re ,  shaky,  tot¬ 

tering.  Such  repeated  words  are  in  the  colloquial  usually 
dissyllabic. 

5.  Adjectives  denoting  a  negative  such  as  those  which  in 

English  begin  with  IN — ,  UN — or  end  with — LESS  are  occasion¬ 
ally  rendered  in  Tibetan  by  ©K’  me  or  me-pa ,  follow¬ 
ing  the  noun  concerned,  e.g.,  thrim-rne,  LAWLESS,  i.e., 

WITHOUT  LAW;  ton-fa  me-pa,  useless,  lit.  without 

MEANING.  They  are  however  more  frequently  rendered  by 
a  negative.  Thus:  THIS  IS  UNFITTING=  THIS  IS  NOT  FITTING  and 

is  accordingly  rendered  I  di  o-po-min-du. 

r».  — ABLE, — IBLE  are  often  expressed  by  e.g., 

|  kha-la  di  4a  nyem-pa  min-dn,  this  FOOD  IS 
NOT  EATABLE,  i.e.,  IS  NOT  FIT  FOR  EATING,  lit.  THIS 

FOOD  EATABLE,  IS  N0T-  Where  the  meaning  is 
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that  of  READY  FOR,  use  or  e.g., 

kha-la  di  sa  chho-chho  min-du  THIS  FOOD  IS  NOT 

YET  READY  TO  BE  EATEN. 

7.  The  comparison  of  adjectives  is  formed  by  W  lo—than , 

more  than,  thns:  I  ta  fe-le  ta  di 

chhem-po  re,  this  horse  is  bigger  than  that  one,  lit. 

more  than  that  horse ,  this  horse  is  big.  Note 

that  the  adjective  itself  remains  unchanged.  Some  adject- 
tives,  eg.,  yaJc-Ra ,  better,  £(CT’  mang-ng a,  MORE; 

chhe-wa ,  GREATER  ;  bom-pa ,  THICKER  have  separate 

forms  for  the  comparative.  In  such  cases  these  are  used  with 
in  the  same  way  as  the  adjective  whose  form  does  not 

change,  thus  :  5’^' (ii  yak-Jca  du ,  THIS  IS 

THE  BETTER  HORSE;  fe.Je  di  yaJc-ka  du , 

THIS  IS  BETTER  THAN  THAT.  Frequently  the  adjectival  root  is 
conjugated  like  a  verb,  thus;  |  fe-le  di 

bnm-hji  re ,  THIS  IS  THICKER  THAN  THAT. 

8.  The  Superlative  Degree  of  adjectives  is  formed  either 
by  *1**'  sho  or  by  the  words  “ more  than  all,”  “ from  among 

all.”  Thus:  |  di  chhe-sho  re,  THIS  IS  THE 

biggest,  ^  |  gang-lche  hyi-ne  di 

yak-po  re,  this  is  the  best,  lit.  SjE’pV  all,  ^|or0j*r  from 

among ,  |  this  ts  good. 

tham-che  le  re-go  di  trap-kyi  re,  this  is  THE 
thinnest  cotton  cloth,  lit.  more  than  all 
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this  cotton  cloth ,  is  thin.  Again, 

|  tshang-me  nang-ne  di  ring-po  re,  THIS  IS 
the  longest,  lit.  all ,  from  among ,  ^,’V 

2r^|  //iis  is  long. 

9.  Note  that  |  gang-kha ,  tham-che  and  fc’ST 

tshang-ma  each  mean  all ,  and  that  ftf/t  and  3jC’  nan<jr 

mean  among  or  in.  They  also  govern  the  genitive  case  and 
follow  it.  (See  below  under  Postpositions,  Cap.  XI). 

DS. 

Talk,  speech  ke-chha. 

Foal  ($V)  ti-gi. 

Brave  nying  chhem- 

po. 

))£■'  heart,  big. 

Khampa,  kham-pa , 

i.e.,  inhabitant  of  Kham 
large  province  in 
Eastern  Tibet. 

Exercise  No.  7. 

This  man  is  the  son*  of  good  parents.  | 

mi  di  pha-ma  yaJc-pd  pit  re. 

Iron  things  are  more  durable  than  wooden  things. 

§)’-5'  (*’)  (<*’)  Qjq]'^-S-a)-^  |  sldng- 

gi  cha-la  le  cha-kyi  cha-la  Iro  chhe-Jci  re. 


Woi 


Son  5.’  pu. 

Parents  &TST  pha-ma. 

Iron  cha. 

Things,  goods  3’  (<£’)  OR]’ 

cha-la. 

Durable  tro  ch /tem¬ 

po. 

Fat  -*)*  sha  gyak-pa. 
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That  tat  woman  is  beating  a  foal. 

(H')  I  hyi-men  shci  gyalc-pa  te  ti-gi  chi 

dung-gi  du. 

It  is  my  white  mare’s  foal. 

(fe)  |  di  nge  gd-mn  ha-pd  ti-gi  re. 

The  Bhutanese  are  braver  than  the  Chumbi  Valley  men,  lit. 
more  than  the  Chumbi  Valley  men  the  heart  of  the 

Bhutanese  is  big.  ’ CJ '«I51  ’ I  tro- 

NO 

mo-iva  le  drulc-pn  nying  chhem-po  re. 

The  Khampas  are  the  bravest  Tibetans.  5>y;rsjr|ihV^§ar 

|  pd-pa  gang-khe  hyi-ne  hham-pa 

nying  chhe-JH-re. 

This  is  nonsense  (lit.  useless  talk). 

|  di  (on-ta-me-pe  he-chha  re. 

Exercise  No.  8. 

This  is  the  thickest.  He  is  that  fat  man’s  son.  Please  give 
me  an  iron  ink-pot.  Phari  is  colder  that  Lhasa.  Many 
Bhutanese  will  go  to  Lhasa.  The  man  who  caught  the  dog  is 
beating  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Auxiliary  Verb,  “to  be.” 

1.  The  conjugation  of  this  verb  ia  as  follows: — 

Present  Indicative  Tense. 

Affirmative  form, 
nga-yin  or  yd ,  I  am. 

hhyo-yin  or  yo  or  re  or  du,  thou  art. 

kho-yin  or  yo  or  re  or  du,  lie  is. 

ngan-tsho  yin  or  yo,  we  are. 

kliyon-tsho  yin  or  yd  or  re  or  du, 

ye  are. 

khon-tsho  yin  or  *>Y  yo  or  re  or  du,  they 

are. 

2.  ^3j'  and  Vf  are  used  only  in  an  attributive  sense  ; 

and  are  used  primarily  in  the  sense  of  existing, 

but  are  also  sometimes  used  in  an  attributive  sense.  Thus  : 

*T  (JV )  *rtdj'*ipi3i’ra>dj  |  k  u-ma  Hm-khen  nga  yin,  I  am 
the  man  WHO  Caught  the  thief.  /  am  {exist)  here,  E’SJ^T 

nga  de  yd,  never  E’*|^*r  ^  |  nga 

de  yin.  He  IS  good,  kho  yak-po  re  or 

I  kho  yafc-po-du. 
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3.  Negative  form. 

(Daf)  ng'1  men  or  ^  me ,  I  am  not. 

sv*>v  lchyo  me  or  ma-re  or  min-du ,  thou 

art  not. 

p'SV  kho-me  or  5T^’  ma-re  or  min-du,  he  is  not. 

E’Sf’Wj'  (StejT)  ngan-tsho  men  or  me,  we  are  not. 

lchyon-tsho  me  or  *T^*V  ma-re  or  min-du, 

ye  are  not. 

khon-tsho  me  or  *A«V  ma-re  or  min-du,  they 

are  not. 

The  distinction  between  and  Saj*  (Sa^)  is  the  same  as 

between  and  !| 

e.g.,  (9dj*)  |  yi-ge  di  (ri-khen  ngci 

men  kho  yin ,  It  is  he,  not  I,  that  wrote  this  letter 

(lit.  THE  WRITER  OF  THIS  LETTER,  I  AM  NOT,  HE  IS). 

The  negative  form  is  yo-wa-ma-re,  e.g., 

|  kho-yaJcyo  min-du,  he  is  (I  know)  not  good, 

kho-yak-po  yo-wa-ma-re,  he  is  (I  under¬ 
stand)  NOT  GOOD. 

4.  Is,  ARE,  wrAS,  WERE,  joined  to  other  verbs,  or  in  the  sense 
of  THERE  IS,T  HERE  ARE,  THERE  WAS,  THERE  WERE,  may  be 

exp  rested  by  |  or  yo-wa-re.  As  a  general 

rule  it  may  be  said  that  means  IT  IS  THERE  ;  I  SAW  IT  THERE 

AND  KNOW  THAT  IT  IS  STILL  THERE.  ^^1’  means  I  SAW  IT 
THERE,  BUT  AM  NOT  SURE  WHETHER  IT  IS  STILL  THERE  OR  NOT. 

means  I  DID  NOT  SEE  IT,  BUT  UNDERSTAND  THAT 
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IT  IS  THERE,  e.g.,  THE  DALAI  LAMA  IS  RESIDING  AT  LHASA  NOW 
A  DAYS,  | 

kyarn-gon  rim-po-chhe  (eng sang  hla-sci  la  shu-den-ja  yd.  This 
means  “  I  saw  the  Dalai  Lama  at  Lhasa  and  know  that  he  is  still 

residing  there.”  If  we  substitute  for  |  it  means  44  I 

saw  the  Dalai  Lama  at  Lhasa,  but  am  not  sure  whether  he  is  still 

residing  there.”  With  instead  of  it  means  “  I 

understand  that  the  Dalai  Lama  is  residing  at  Lhasa.” 

5.  To  form  the  interrogative  add  or  &T  to  «iS  |  «taj  | 

As'  or  5K'  e.g.,  |  yci-pe,  |  yin-pe j  *-^1" 

du ,  forms  (^^T)  duk-ke,  according  to  the  ordinary 

rule  for  reduplication.  [Cap.  I,  para.  2 7  (b).]  Thus, 

f)’ |  mi  ( n  yak-po  re-pe  ?  IS  THIS  MAN  GOOD  ? 

mi  te  nang-la  yo-pe ,  is  the  man  at 
HOME  ?  (lit.  IS  THE  MAN  INSIDE  ?).  The  interrogative  particle 
is  often  omitted  where  the  existence  of  an  interrogative  pronoun, 
who ,  what ,  where ,  etc.,  shows  that  an  interrogation  is  intended, 

e.g.,  mi  di  su  re,  who  is  this  man  ? 

6.  T  he  imperfect  indicative,  I  was,  and  the  perfect  indicative,. 
I  have  been,  are  the  same  as  the  present  indicative,  the  adverb 

ngen-la ,  FORMERLY  or  other  adverb  of  time  being  placed 
in  front.  Thus,  |  mi  di  yak-po  re,  THIS  MAN  IS 

GOOD.  ngen-la  midi  yak- 

po  re  (an -da  yak-po  ma-re,  this  man  formerly  was  good  ; 

now  he  is  not  GOOD.  p*r^'E'^C’5|^5r^'f5*V8^  |  khe-sa  nga 

fang  nyam-t’u  khyo  me,  you  were  not  with  me  yesterday. 
If  the  sense  is  clear  from  the  context  the  adverb  of  time  may  ba 
omitted. 
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7.  The  future  is  3}  E*  yong ,  which  is  t )j e  same  for  all  persons, 

singular  and  plural,  thus,  ngci  yaTc-po  yong ,  I  will 

be  GOOD;  hhon-tsho  yalc-po  yong ,  they  will 

BE  GOOD.  For  the  negative  insert  £)'  mi  before  yong ,  thus, 

khyd  yaTc-po  mi -yong ,  YOU  WILL  NOT  BE  GOOD. 
Interrogative  (c£|  )  yong-nge  or  )  yong-nga. 

8.  The  conditional  is  yd-na ,  or  du-na ,  for  all 

persons,  singular  and  plural,  past  and  present  ;  thus, 

’<3j’  nga  yaTc-po  yd-na,  IF  I  am  good,  or,  if  I  were  good  ; 

khyd  yaTc-po  yd-na,  if  THOU-  art  GOOD,  or,  if 
thou  WERT  GOOD.  The  negative  is  me-na ,  e.g.,  p,aW|* 

5*5)^’  /cfl0  yaTc-po  me-na ,  IF  HE  IS  (OR  was)  NOT  GOOD. 

9.  The  infinitive  and  verbal  noun  are  formed  from  the  root 

with  added;  i.e.,  |  yd -pa,  yim-pa ,  TO  BE,  THE 

BEING,  TO  HAVE  BEEN,  THE  HAVING  BEEN,  TO  BE  ABOUT  TO  BE. 
The  context  tells  whether  they  are  present,  past  or  future  ;  e.g., 

|  mi  di  yaft-po  yim-pa  nge  Tcochnng , 

I  HAVE  HEARD  THAT  THIS  MAN  IS  GOOD  ; 

^  ^  I  ngen-la  mi  di  yaTc-po  yim-pa  Tco 

cKung-lefa  mi-ngen  cTie  sha ,  I  heard  formerly  that  this 
MAN  WAS  GOOD,  BUT  NOW  HE  HAS  BEHAVED  BADLY  (lit.  HAS 
ACTED  THE  BAD  MAN). 

10.  The  j/resent  participle  is  rendered  by  yd-fiiy 

negative  me-tu,  lit.  at  the  time  of  being , 

nga  yaTc-po  yo-tii, when  I  am  (or  was)  GOOD; 

kho  yaTc-po  me-tii  when  he  is  (or  was)  not  GOOD. 
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This  participle  is  also  rendered  by  yo-pe  t il-la > 

lit.  AT  THE  TIME  OF  BEING  or  by  yo-pa  tang.  Past 

time  to  be  distinguished  by  adding  g3j'QT  ngen-la,  as  with  the 
imperfect  and  perfect  indicative. 

11.  'The  past  participle  is  formed  by  yo-ne,  negative 

5)^T5j$T  me-ne ;  e.g.,  khyo  yak-po  yo-ne,  THOU, 

■  having  been  good  ;  pT®  khon-tsho  yalc-po -me-ne, 

THEY,  NOT  HAVING  BEEN  GOOD. 

12.  yd-khen ,  or  yo-pa,  forms  a  participle 

used  in  an  agentive  sense.  (See  Cap.  Ill,  para.  3.)  lhus, 

|  mi  di  yon-ten  yd-khen  chi-re. 


THIS  MAN  IS  A  LEARNED  ONE. 

13.  This  verb  has  no  imperative  of  its  own.  The  sense 
of  the  imperative  is  often  supplied  by  3,^1  pronounced  chi 

—negative  5TgV  ma-che ,  these  being  the  imperative  of  the 
verb  g^T  che-pa,  TO  DO;  thus,  |=J|*r*TsrgV  kuk-pa  ma-che , 
DO  NOT  BE  STUPID.  * 

14.  For  denoting  vagueness  or  generality ,  yong ,  may 

be  used,  e.g.,  po  la  In  mang-po  yong,  there 

ARE  MANY  SHEEP  IN  TIBET. 

15.  2/0,  is  also  used  to  denote  having,  possessing,  with 

the  subject  in  the  dative.  Thus,  I  khyS-lo.  la 

yo-pe?  have  YOU  A  HORSE?  ^  ^  I  ngen-la  yd  (a 

me,  I  HAD  ONE,  but  I  HAVE  NOT  GOT  IT  now.  The  °J'  may  also 

be  omitted,  thus  :  I  kh,J°  ta  ^'pe? 
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J6.  For,  potential, permissive,  hortative  and  optative  forms 
of  the  auxiliary  verb  as  well  as  for  such  expressions  as  “IN 
ORDER  TO  BE,”  IT  IS  PREPARED  FOR,  IT  IS  PROBABLE,  IT  IS 
SUITABLE  FOR,  see  Chapter  VII.  For  Because  it  IS,  see 
Chapter  VI. 

17.  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  Tibetan  some¬ 
times  employs  another  verb  where  the  verb  to  he  is  employed 

iu  English ;  e.g.,  |  kliyo-re  a-ma 

hla-sa  la  de-da ,  YOUR  MOTHER  IS  (lit.  IS  REMAINING)  AT  Lhasa. 


Words. 


He=p^'^C’  kho-rang. 

Is  staying=q^,Q>^T  de-du. 
Pen  =  |l’^’  nyu-gu . 


Will  be  a  thief,  lit.  will  steal 
=  ’V  (^V)  kti-ma 


When  grown  up,  lit.  when  the 
years  rise  =  lo-loiig- 

na. 


Two=  nyi. 

Tall,  lit.  long  body=cT]^sl|^T 


ku-yong. 


Call,  lit.  make  coine  =  ^r 

§«'  (Sv)  shochi. 


Where=!3|’£r  Ica-pa. 
Boy=^*g’  pu-gn. 


At  home,  lit.  within=3p'QT 


( ro-mo . 


nang-la. 
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Exercise  No.  9. 

When  he  is  (or  was)  at  home.  |  kho-rang  nang- 

la  yo-fii. 

He  is  (lit.  is  staying- sit  Darjeeling)  kho- 

Dor-je-ling-la  de  du. 

This  is  not  my  pen  ;  it  is  yours.  |  | 

di  uge  nyu-gu  mu-re ,  kliy-re  re. 

He  was  a  thief  ;  now  he  is  a  good  man. 

NO 

ngen-la  kho  ku-mct  re ,  to  yak-po-re. 

If  1) e  is  at  home,  call  him  here-  j^'^C’QrQ^|*3j’5J^5r  ) 

*Frl^  (3v)i  kho  nang-la  du  nu ,  de  sho  chi. 

He  has  been  a  monk,  but  is  now  a  trader.*  ^ 

<* 

u gen-la  kho  tra-pa  re,  fa  tshong-pa  re. 

W hen  the  boy  is  grown  up,  he  will  be  a  thief.  ^  ^  ^ 

5T*|’^jc*|  pu-gu  di  lo-long-na ,  ku-ma  ku-yong . 

NO 

I  have  two  ponies.  nga-la  ta  nyi  yo. 

You  are  tall  I  hhyo  sulc-po  ring-po  re. 

Are  there  many  Chinamen  in  the  Cliumbi  Valley  ? 

|  fro-mo  la  gya-mi  mang  po  yong-nge'i 
Where  is  my  mother?  IN  5!  3]  !  uge  a-nia  lca-pa 

de  du ? 

Exercise  No.  10. 

A.  boy  is  her»j.  This  man  is  stupid.  I  am  at  home.  If  he 
has  a  good  dog.  He  is  not  at  home.  Are  all  the  men  here? 
When  I  was  in  Darjeeling.  The  monk  is  cleverer  than  the 
trader.  The  trader’s  father  is  the  cleverest. 

®  A  common  transition  among  Tibetans. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Verb. 

1.  The  Tibetan  verb  denotes  an  impersonal  action ,  a  state  of 
being ,  doing ,  happening ,  etc.,  and  i9  in  effect  a  verbal  noun. 

Thus:  |  kho  lulc-sha  sa-lci-du,  HE  IS  EATING 

MUTTON,  lit.,  BY  HIM,  AS  REGARDS  MUTTON,  AN  EATING  IS; 

tshong-pa  t e  sang-nyi  lep-yong ,  the 

TRADER  WILL  ARRIVE  TO-MORROW,  lit.,  AS  REGARDS  THE 
TRADER,  TO-MORROW,  AN  ARRIVING  WILL  BE. 

2.  There  is  no  separate  inflection  in  the  verb  itself,  by  which 
one  can  distingusih  between  the  singular  and  plural  numbers,  or 
between  the  active  and  passive  voices.  Even  the  different  tenses 
are  often  the  same  in  the  colloquial  as  used  by  ordinary,  unedu¬ 
cated  persons.  By  the  accompanying  noun  or  pronoun  one  can 
tell  whether  the  singular  or  plural  is  meant.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  auxiliary  verb,  and  sometimes  an  alteration  in  the  root, 
gives  the  tense.  From  the  context  and  from  the  inflexion  of  the 
noun  or  pronoun,  if  any,  one  must  judge  whether  the  voice  is 
active  or  passive.  The  infinitive,  participles  and  some  of  the 
tenses  are  formed  by  adding  monosyllabic  particles,  e.g., 

*i  I  ^  I  V I  etc.,  to  the  root. 

3.  The  verbal  root-inflections,  i.e.,  the  changes  in  the  roots  of 
the  verbs  for  different  tenses,  are  of  less  importance  than  they 
otherwise  would  be,  since  in  the  colloquial  of  uneducated 
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persons  the  great  majority  of  verbs  use  the  perfect  root  for  all 
tenses.  Thus,  the  verb  to  put  in  has  in  the  literary  language 
four  roots,  viz. : — 


Present 

Perfect 

Future 

Imperative 


root 

do.  elm. 

do.  ^§3]’  still. 
do.  chtiu. 


But  the  ordinary  colloquial  employs  the  perfect  root 
for  all  the  tenses. 

4.  The  exceptions  to  the  above  rule  are  : — 

(a)  Verbs,  the  present  root  of  which  end  in  the  inherent  a 

*v^ 

^  or  ^  usually  make  this  present  root  for  the  present  indicative, 

future  indicative  formed  by  tci-yin,  negative  form  of  the 

imperative,  present  participle,  agentive  participle,  present  infini¬ 
tive,  and  verbal  noun,  e.g.,  [  Sa-tci-du ,  HE  IS  EATING, 

from  the  present  root  3’  not  J  se-tcyi-du ;  | 

stiu  lci-re,  HE  WILL  REQUEST,  from  the  present  root  not 
stiii-hji-re ,  from  the  perfect  root  §^l  |  But 

Ico-lcyi-du,  HE  APPOINTS,  from  the  perfect  root  not 

tco-tci-du ,  from  the  present  root  | 

Well-educated  Tibetans  use  the  present  root  of  most  verbs  for 
those  parts  of  the  v§rb,  which  are  detailed  in  (a)  above.  And, 
as  the  student  improves,  he  will  learn  to  do  the  same. 

(/>)  In  Compound  verbs,  of  which  the  second  v.erb  is  3 

nang-wci  (such  verbs  are  used  in  the  honorific  language),  the 
first  verb  keeps  the  present  root  as  a  rule  in  all  tenses  ;  e.g., 

(q*)  *T|<3jCTq’  tong-nga  nang-wa ,  to  send,  hon. 
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(c)  In  the  imperative  the  root  is  sometimes  changed.  This  is 
dealt  with  below  in  the  paragraph  on  the  imperative  (see  para.  12). 

( d )  As  regards  those  verbs  whose  present  and  perfect  roots 
have  the  same  pronounciation,  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  write 
the  present  or  perfect  root.  The  present  root  is  therefore 
written  for  these,  both  in  the  grammar  and  dictionary,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  adding  the  literary  spelling  in  brackets 
in  such  cases. 

5.  The  student  is  warned  against  using  the  different  roots  for 
the  present,  future,  perfect  and  imperative  given  in  general 
dictionaries.  These  hold  good  only  for  the  literary  language  and 
would  often  lead  him  astray  in  the  colloquial.  For  instance, 
the  Ll  >asa  man,  educated  or  uneducated,  will  always  say 

I  tap- Icy i -du,  he  sows  (the  field),  never 

I  dep-kyi-du ;  being  the  perfect  and  the 

present  root. 

So  also  always  nyo-yong,  HE  WILL  BUY,  from  the 

perfect  root  never  I  ny(*~yong ,  from  the  future  root 

6.  For  simple  conversation  the  perfect  root  is  the  most 
important.  We  will  now  consider  each  mood  and  tense  in  detail. 


7.  luk-pa,  TO  POUR. 

Present  Indicative. 

|  C«r  nge  or  „gan.tshd  lul-h-yo,  I  (or  we)  pour 

(or  am  pouring). 

(§«T)  Rhyd-re  or  tchyon-tsho  lute- 

Jci-du ,  you  (or  ye)  pour  (or  are  pouring). 

P5*  m  or  I  Khon-lsho  luH-ki-du,  lie  (or  they) 

pours  (or  is  pouring). 
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The  Sj'V  and  are  often  omitted,  e.g.,  Rho 

luJc-Jci ,  he  is  pouring. 

Note  that  t lie  ngentive  case  of  the  pronoun  is  employed, 
this  being  a  transitive  verb.  (Chapter  III,  para.  13.) 

8.  Imperfect  Indicative. — This  (I  teas  pouring,  etc.),  like  that 
of  the  auxiliary  verb,  is  the  same  as  the  present  with 
ngen-la  or  other  adverb  of  time  added. 

9.  Perfect  Indicative. —  I  rge  or  r^*rlql*rqT  (qT) 

ngnn-tsho  lulc-lca-yin ,  I  (or  we)  poured  (or  have  poured). 

(!K)  re  or  (s')  khyon-tsho 

luJc-Jca-7'e.  You  (or  ye)  poured  (or  have  poured). 
p5«r  Kho  or  (if)  Khon-tsho  luK-Ka-re. 

He  (or  they)  poured  (or  have  poured). 

Note  the  reduplication  of  the  3]’  after  ;  also  that, 

as  in  the  case  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  where  ajv  is  used 

for  the  1st  person,  is  ordinarily  used  for  the  2nd 

and  3rd,  and  where  for  the  1st  person  for  the  2nd 
and  3rd.  The  perfect  is  also  rendered  by  or  Sc"  and 
sometimes  by  added  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  and  the 

same  for  all  persons,  thus,  nge  Jco-cRung, 

I  HEARD  ;  kho  S/ii-SOng,  HE  DIED. 

Note  also  here  the  difference  of  root  referred  to  in  para.  4(a) 
of  this  chapter;  jforg’%0^’  kRo  sRu  Jci-du ,  HE  IS  PETI¬ 
TIONING,  but  kho  sRii-pa  re,  HE  has  PETI¬ 


TIONED. 
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10.  Pluperfect. — This  (I  had  toured,  etc.)  is  translated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  perfect,  just  as  the  imperfect  is  translated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  present.  The  context  will  sometimes 
include  an  adverb  of  time,  and  will  in  any  case  usually  show 
whether  the  perfect  or  pluperfect  is  intended. 

11.  Future  Indicative. — nge  or  ngan-tsho 

lulc-ki-yin ,  I  {or  we)  will  pour. 

(^*0  khyo-re  or  lchyon-tsho  luJc-Jci-re, 

you  (or  ye)  will  pour. 

kfid  or  khon-tslio  lulc-Jci-re,  he  (or  they)  will 

pour. 

yong  added  to  the  perfect  root  of  the  verb  may  also  be 
used  for  all  persons,  thus,  nge  lulc- yong ,  I  WILL 

POUR ;  khotl-tsho  luJc-yong ,  THEY  WILL  POUR. 

Neither  the  present  nor  the  future  root  is  used  with  in  this 
sense,  e.g.,  I  will  BUY  nge  nyo-yong,  not 

nge  nyo-yong.  I  will  do  this  work  nge 

le-ka  di  che  yong ;  the  perfect  root  is  used,  not  the 

present  root,  nor  g'  the  future  root.  The  ICE  WILL  MELT 

RAPIDLY.  khyat-pa  gyoH-po  shii-yong. 

Here  again  the  perfect  root  stiii  is  used,  not  §'  shu,  the 
present  root,  nor  s/m,  the  future  root. 

12.  Imperative. — In  literary  Tibetan  many  verbs  have  a 
separate  root  for  the  imperative  as  well  as  for  the  present, 
future  and  perfect  tenses,  and  such  roots  are  given  in  general 
dictionaries.  But  in  the  colloquial  the  imperative  is  usually  the 
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present  or  perfect  root  of  the  verb.  When  the  root  contains  an 
inherent  a  or  this  is  often  changed  to  ;  e.g.,  milc-td , 

LOOK  !  from  present  root  ta. 


Send  this  man  !  a-QI^-qj^r  |  mi  di  tong* 

Buy  this  thing  !  I  c 'ha-la  di  nyo.  t 

Tell  (your)  petition  !  |  nye-shu  sM.X 

Sow  this  field  !  |  sking-kha  di  tap.X 


In  addressing  servants,  coolies  and  others  of  low  rank  shi  is 
often  added,  e.g.,  Pour!  luJc-shi.  In  addressing 

persons  of  somewhat  better  position  X2^  ro-nang ,  and 

ro-cTie ,  the  former  being  the  slightly  more  polite  of  the 

two,  are  substituted  for  !  Thus,  luK-ro-nang , 

PLEASE  POUR.  Other  particles  used  after  the  imperative  to 
soften  it  are  pronounced  (a  and  W  a.  These  soften  the 

order,  but  are  not  quite  so  polite  as  X*|^  ro-nang  or 

X*|?r!y  ro-cK«,  e.g.,¥*r*f'  to-(a,  DO  LOOK  1  I  o-»rt 

gyu-a,  WELL,  YOU  MAY  GO.  !  d»  sho-U,  COME  HERE, 

D0  klio-la  (ri-ru-nang,  please  ask  him. 

13.  The  negative  ot  the  imperative  is  formed  by  putting  %  ma 
before  the  imperative,  e.g. 


Do  not  SEND  THIS  man,  mi-di  ma-tong. 

DO  NOT  BUY  THIS  THING,  !  cha-h,  d,  ma-UyO. 


^Perfect  root. 
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DO  NOT  TELL  (YOUR)  petition,  |  nye-shu  ma-sKu. 

Do  not  sow  tiiis  field,  |  sfti?ig-Jcha  di  ma-tav. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  examples  that  verbs  ending 
in  ^  or  usually  take  the  perfect  root  for  the  positive  imperative 

and  the  present  root  for  the  negative  imperative.  Verbs  ending  in 
inherent  a  also  take  the  present  root  for  the  negative  imperative, 
e.g.,  mi&-ma-ta ,  DO  not  look.  **)'ST3’  sha-ma-sa,  DO 

NOT  EAT  MEAT.  Those  verbs,  which  form  irregular  imperatives, 
take  the  present  root  for  the  negative,  e.g.,  -^j’  sho}  COME  ! 

ma-yong ,  do  not  come  1  gyu ,  GO  1  mcin-dro , 

DO  NOT  GO  1 

14.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  verbs  of  telling ,  ordering  and 

the  like  govern  the  imperative,  thus,  f  kho 

pha-ri  la  do  lap  ski ,  tell  him  to  stay  at  Phari,  lit.  tell 

HIM  STAY  AT  PHARI. 

15.  Conditional  Tenses. — They  are  formed  thus:  Present 
Conditional,  IF  HER  SON  IS  ILL  THE  MOTHER  WILL  BE  GRIEVED, 
q-s,^'V3|'  (if  ill)  W'*l«r$ra|’qgar£*rSir  pU  di  na-na  a-me  duH- 
nge  che-yong  (will  be  grieved,  lit .  will  make  grief).  Past 

Conditional,  IF  I  HAD  KNOWN  YESTERDAY,  I  WOULD  HAVE 
GIVEN  it,  |W-*T  she-sa  (yesterday)  nge  ha-lco-na 

(if  I  HAD  KNOWN)  (qT)  ^  |  te-ra-yo  (WOULD  have 

GIVEN).  Note  that  both  for  the  present  and  the  past  the  clause 
beginning  with  if  takes  added  to  the  root  of  the  verb  ;  that  the 

second  clause,  as  in  English,  takes  the  future,  when  joined  to  a 
present  conditional  clause  ;  and  that,  when  joined  to  a  past 
conditional  clause,  the  second  clause  takes  the  perfect  indica* 
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tive  changing  into  and  into  Q^z*|'  Thus,  IP  HE 

HAD  KNOWN  YESTERDAY,  HE  WOULD  HAVE  GIVEN  IT. 

(^T)  |  khe-sa  kho  Jia-lco-na  te-ra-du. 

16.  AS,  BECAUSE,  SINCE  is  expressed  by  e.g.,  ®*T 

9^ '^ET$Tg$| |  khydn-tsho  che  ma-tlmp-tsang  nge 
cAe-pa-ym.  As  you  could  not  do  it,  I  did  it. 

I  di  chhe-tra -l&ang  drilc-ki  ma-re.  This 

WILL  NOT  DO  AS  IT  13  TOO  LARGE. 

Mote  that  the  adjectival  root  is  here  conjugated  as  a 
verb  (see  Chap.  IV,  para.  7). 

17.  Present  Participle.  This  is  formed  by  adding  til 

to  the  root,  e.g.,  j^'^'q^Mr^rJl'^'qf  q*rfc'|  kho  (re 
dung-til  mi  chi  tep-song ,  while  he  was  beating  the  mule, 
A  MAN  ARRIVED.  Or  ^T®T  may  be  added  to  the  infinitive  (see 

para.  23  below),  the  latter  being  put  in  the  genitive  ;  e.g.,  jff«r 

kho  tre  dung-pe  til-la ,  etc.  This  participle 
may  also  be  formed  by  adding  or  q-^r  to  the  root,  e.g., 

||  kho  tre  dung -pa-tang  mi  chi 

lep-song. 

18.  Past  Participle.  — Formed  by  adding  ne  to  the 

perfect  root,  e.g.,  chhu  lulc-ne ,  having  poured  out 

THE  WATER.  It  takes  also  the  place  of  a  pluperfect  and  a 
gerund.  Thus:  HE  HAS  BECOME  RICH  BY  TRADING,  ff'?C-qjq’ 
3FlT5J'§rc'  (q-)  ^  |  kho  tshong  gyap-ne  chhuJc-po 

cliung-nga-re,  p*  {he)  Sc’q (living  traded)  5 
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(rich)  (qT)  ]  (has  become).  After  he  had  written 

the  letter,  he  despatched  it.  (having 

written)  (qT)  |  kho  yi-ge  tri-ne  tang-nga-re.  This 

3j’  the  conditional  and  the  present  participle  make 

up  largely  for  the  poverty  of  the  Tibetan  language  in 
conjunctions. 

19.  Agentive  Participle. — Formed  by  |  |  or  q’ 

added  to  the  root.  These  Agentive  participles  may  have 
either  a  past,  a  present  or  a  future  signification.  and 

are  used  with  animate  objects  and  have  an  active  significa¬ 
tion.  or  Q*  when  used  with  animate  objects  denote 

the  passive.  With  inanimate  objects  or  q’  are  used  in 

preference  to  or  |  Q'  is  used  after  vowels  and  C* 

3n’  or  °T'  qT  after  the  other  final  consonants.  Examples: 
—The  messenger  who  went  yesterday. 

|  khe-sa  dro-ngen  pang-chhen  te . 

The  messenger  who  will  go  to-morrow, 

qr 

!  sang-nyi  dio-ngen  pang-chlien  te. 
THE  MAN  WHO  SENT  *1  HE  LETTER  YESTERDAY. 

C3f  ^  I  khe-sa  yi-ge  tong-ngen  mi  te. 

The  letter  which  was  sent  yesterday. 

(qV)  |  khe-sa  tang-nge  yi-ge  te. 

The  man  who  was  sent  yesterday.  (q^T) 

|  khe-sa  tang-nge  mi  te. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  examples  that  C3j*  and 
do  not  usually  take  the  genitive  case. 
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20.  Verbal  Noun. — Either  takes  the  infinitive  form  or  is 

formed  by  adding  ya  to  the  root,  e.g.  tro-ya,  THE 

RUNNING  AWAY  from  {rd-pa,  TO  RUN  AWAY.  ■wyr 

|  male  gyap-fii  tro-ya  di  yalc-po 
ma-re ,  the  running  away  when  a  battle  is  being  fought 

13  WRONG.  Again  :  NOW-A-DAYS  IS  THE  TIME 
FOR  GOING  TO  INDIA,  (  or 

te-riv g-sang  gya-la  dro-we  (ii  re,  lit.  (NOW- 

A-DAYS)  J’QT  (to  India)  (of  going)  (the  time) 

(is).  Infinitives  and  verbal  nouns  can  also  be  formed  from 
other  parts  of  tbe  verb.  'Thus,  T0  DO  <>r  THE  DOING, 

(q')  or  the  having  finished  doing, 

e.g.,  (q’)  ke-chlia  cKe-tshcir-ra 

yalc-po  chung ,  fit.  the  having  finished  the  discussion  is 

GOOD,  i.e.,  IT  IS  GOOD  THAT  THE  DISCUSSION  HAS  BEEN 
FINISHED.  Similarly  THE  BEING  ON  THE  POINT 

OF  DOING,  THE  BEING  ABOUT  TO  DO,  OR  THAT 

WHICH  IS  TO  BE  DONE. 

21.  Verbs  governed  by  verbs  of  SEEING,  PERCEIVING,  HEAR¬ 
ING,  THINKING,  BELIEVING,  KNOWING,  SAYING,  etc.,  take  the 

form  of  the  verbal  noun  ;  e.g.  ^  |  klio 

kulc-pa  yim-pa  nge  hu-Jco  song.  I  perceived  that  he  was  a 

simpleton.  (qT)  **tej*^'  (^’) 

khyo  kliada  ie-tshar-ra  yin-na  sam-chung.  1  THOUGHT  YOU 

HAD  FINISHED  EATING. 
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22.  In  order  to,  for  the  sake  of,  for  the  purpose  of 
and  the  like  are  frequently  rendered  by  the  verbal  noun  in  the 

genitive  followed  by  ^•a|’  or  e.g. 

khani-chhudithop-pe  ton-la 

nge  kap-le  mang-po  gyap-pa  yin  ;  I  have  endured  a  great 
DEAL  OF  TROUBLE  IN  ORDER  TO  SUCCEED  IN  THIS  LAW-SUIT. 

(q-)  a)jj  |  sKmg- 

kha  di  tap-pe  ton-ta-la  nga  de  yong-nga-yin ;  I  have  COME 
here  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  this  field. 

23.  Infinitive. — Th  is  is  the  form  of  the  verb  found  in 
dictionaries  and  vocabularies.  It  is  the  present  root  with 

pa  added  in  the  case  of  roots  ending  in  |  lea ,  (a, 

na,pa,  ma,sa ,  and  with  wa  added  in  the  case  of  roots  ending 
in  a  vowel  or  C’Q/VQf  ]  nga ,  a,  ra}  la.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of 

in  order  to;  e.g.,  roT^r^’q]’  (jq’q)  |  ka 

loti-pnng-la  tshong  gyalc-Jca  chhim-pa-re ,  he  has  gone  to 
Kalimpong  '10  TRADE.  added  to  the  present  root  also 

expresses  the  infinitive.  Thus,  |  ta  dro-gyu 

Ica-tsho  yd ,  how  far  (have  we)  to  go  now  ? 

Several  verbs,  e.g.,  ■^<rq-  go-pa ,  to  be  necessary,  5q-q- 

tfiup-pa ,  TO  BE  ABLE,  3fo|’CT  chhoTc-pa ,  TO  BE  ALLOWED  and 
^  do-pa ,  TO  WISH,  take  the  root  and  not  the  infinitive  of 
the  verb  which  they  govern  ;  e.g.,  |  ta  khyo  dro 

chho-Jci-re,  YOU  ARE  PERMITTED  TO  GO  NOW. 
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24.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  when  a  verb  can 
be  turned  into  a  verbal  noun  it  should  be  translated  as  one. 
Thus  “  Now-a-days  is  the  time  to  go  to  India”  is  translated  into 
Tibetan  as  above  “Now-a-days  is  the  time  of  going  to  India.” 
Similarly,  “It  is  wrong  to  run  away  when  a  battle  is  being 
fought”  is  translated  “ The  running  away  when  a  battle  is 
beiDg  fought  is  wrong.  ” 

Words. 


0fficial=^’2r  pom-po. 

Messenger=qE'a><3)’  pang- 

chhen. 

Muleman  (re-pa. 

To,  into  the  presence  of=^’QT 
tsa-la. 

To  make  effort,  stri ve='^’T^lT 
nying-rii  cTu  pa. 

Tibetan  language  =  po-ke 

(derived  from  QV  po  Tibet 
and  t}V3>’  ke-cliha ,  speech). 


To  know=-^3Tq*  she-pa. 

Quickly,  80on=&j"^}i:Ij^T^r gyolc- 

po. 

m  T 

Water=§  chhn. 

To  learn  =  lap-pa. 

Difficult=^^’2|^’pjI]'5'  Ita-le 
khak-po. 

Letter  =  ”)’^|’  yi~Oe' 

To  receive =/3>HaN,q’  jor-iva. 

Ka  ]iinpong=2PT|'Vc^*S|  ha¬ 
lo  n-pung. 

To  b uy nyo-iva. 


Exercise  No.  11 . 

I  see  the  house.  J  nge  khan g -pa  thong-gi- 

du. 

I  will  see  your  house  to-morrow. 

|  sang-nyi  Why 6- re  khang-pci  nge  milc-ta-Jci-yin. 
The  official  has  sent  a  messenger  to  me. 

(q’)  ■pom-po  pang-chhen  chi  nge 
tsa-la  tong  nga  nan g -chung . 
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You  have  sent  yonr  worst  pony  ;  please  sell  me  a  better  one. 

3^  |  khyo-re  ta  dulc-sho  chi  tung-du  yak-ka  chi 
tshong-ro-chi. 

He  is  beating  a  mule.  I  kh°  tre  dung-gi-du . 

He  was  beating  the  muleinan  yesterday. 

I  khe-sa  kho  (re-pa  dung-gi-du. 

If  you  work  hard  (lit.  make  effort)  you  will  soon  know  J  ibetan. 

3Y  w  (|4T)  I 

kliyo-re  nying-ru  che-na  po-ke  gynlc-po  she-yong. 

Do  not  beat  the  pony.  ’^C’|  ta  ma-dung. 

Tibetan  is  difficult  (lit.  the  learning  Tibetan  is  difficult). 

|  po- he  lap-ya  ka-le 

khaJc-po-re. 

I  received  the  letter  from  Dawa  Inhering  (lit.  sent  by  Dawa 

Tshering)  yesterday.  ) 

^’^'rQTQ^V§c:'|  khe-sa  Da-wa  Tshering-gi  tang- 
nge  yi-ge  (e  ngci-la  j or -cftung. 

After  going  to  Darjeeling,  go  to  Kalimpong. 

sj3j'3j$T^,T]'V]j3j’2|  |  khyo  D or -j e-ling -la  chhin- 

ne  ka-ldn-pung-la  gyu. 

When  you  are  at  Kalimpong,  buy  a  pony.  BytnivSya*’ 

ND 

khyo  ka-l6n-puug-la.  de-(u  ta-chi  nyo. 


Exercise  No.  12. 

He  is  buying.  The  trader  has  bought  these  goods  at  (lit. 
from)  Lhasa.  Call  my  servant.  Do  not  pour  the  water.  I 
have  sent  a  messenger  to  Darjeeling.  If  you  had  petitioned 
the  official  yesterday,  he  would  have  sent  a  good  pony.  I 
am  going  to  the  bazar  to  see  whether  there  are  any  new 

arrivals  (lit.  comers,  from  to  come)  from  Lhasa. 


chaptp:r  vii. 


The  Verb — continued. 

1.  Negatives. — The  negative  used  with  the  present  and 
future  indicative  (except  with  vr)  is  S’  mi.  With  all  other 

tenses  and  with  re  even  though  in  the  present  or  future 
ma  is  used.  The  negative  with  yin  is  shortened  into  &l<5|’ 

men,  that  with  yd  into  me.  Thus: 

kho  yong-gi  min-du ,  HE  is  NOT  COMING  ;  kho 

yong-gi  mu-re ,  he  will  not  come  ; 

sang-nyi  kho  lep-mi-yong,  he  will  not  arrive  to-morrow  ; 
f |  nga  dto-lci  men ,  I  WILL  NOT  GO; 

|  nge  siting -gi-me,  I  do  not  know. 

•V 

2.  With  the  perfect  indicative  ending  in  it  is  better 

to  place  the  negative  before  the  root  ;  e.g.,  HE  DID  NOT  GO 

YESTERDAY,  |  Iche-sa  kho  ma-chhim-pci-re , 

c\  ^ 

in  preference  to  !  chhim-pa  ma-re ,  tliough 

neither  is  incorrect. 

■).  NEVER  is  translated  by  mn-nyong ,  following 

the  root  of  the  verb,  e.g.,  1)^  ^  ^  I  uga  Dor- 

je-ling-la  dro  ma-nyong ,  1  have  never  been  to  Darjeeling. 
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4.  Interrogatives. — These  follow  the  rules  given  in 
Chapter  V,  para.  5.  To  these  must  be  added  the  rule  that  ^ 

chung ,  Sc*  song ,  and  nyong  (this  latter  without  *T  ma, 

meaning  EVER)  take  C$T  nge.  Thus  :  HAS  MY  FATHER  ARRIVED? 
rt'q’q’q§q*T$rMI  |  nge  pa-pa  left  chung -nge  ?  Again,  have 

YOU  EVER  BEEN  TO  DARJEELING  ? 

|  khyo  Dor-je-ling-la  dro  nyong-nge  ?  Sometimes  is  used 
instead  of  in  interrogative  sentences  for  the  second  person, 

singular  and  plural,  e.g.,  |  khyo  hla-sa-la 

dro-ki  yim-pe  are  you  going  to  Lhasa  ? 

5.  An  interrogative  is  also  formed  by  a-yo  (present 

tense)  VN’tSjC’  a-yong  (future  tense).  Thus, 

le-ka  di  che-nct  yak-po  a-yong  ?  IF  YOU  DO  THIS, 

WILL  IT  TURN  OUT  WELL  ?  (lit.  WILL  IT  BE  GOOD  ?).  V 

lap-fra-Ia  yak-po 
a 

che-ne  de-kyi  a-yo  ?  IS  THIS  BOY  DOING  WELL  AT  SCHOOL  ? 

6.  Finally,  an  interrogative  with  a  future  meaning  is 

formed  by  adding  to  the  root.  Thus,  | 

ngan-tsho  ka-re  lap-ka  ?  what  are  we  to  say  ?  what  shall 

WE  SAY  ? 

7.  Passive  Voice. — As  shown  above  (Chap.  VI,  para.  2)  the 
Passive  Voice  is  not  distinguished  from  the  Active  in  the  same 
way  as  in  English.  Thus,  he  is  beating  me ,  is  expressed 
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in  Tibetan  by  him  to  me  a  beating  is.  So  in  the  Passive  Voice 
I  am  being  beaten  is  expressed  to  me  a  beating  is.  The  only 
difference  therefore  between  the  Active  and  Passive  is  that  the 
Agent  is  omitted  in  the  latter.  Thus  :  — 

Present  E  nga  ( Ichyd ,  Icho)  dung-gi-du , 

I  (you,  he)  am  being  beaten. 

Future  E*  (SS’K’)  nga  (Ichyd,  hho)  dung-yong. 

I  (you,  he)  shall  be  beaten. 

Perfect  dung-song,  or  dung-du,  or 

q^prq^ 

dung  ska ,  Have  (has)  been  beaten. 

Future  Passive  Participle  ^  ^  dung-gyu ,  To  be  beaten.  So 

also  qj^’Q^E’^*  yu  tshony-gyu ,  Turquoises  to  be  sold  or 
turquoises  for  sale. 

The  Passive  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided  in  translating, 
the  corresponding  Active  tense  being  used  instead. 

8.  Potential  Verbs.— When  can,  COULD  mean  is  able  to, 
translate  by  ^’-T  TO  BE  ABLE,  added  to  the  root  of  the  verb  ; 

e.g.,  YOU  CAN  (i.e.,  ARE  ABLE  TO)  GO  TO  DARJEELING, 

khyo  Dor-je-ling-la  dro  thup-kyi-re.  He 

CAN  DO  THIS,  Ichd  di  che  thup-kyi-re.  It 

will  be  seen  from  the  above  examples  that  the  subject  is  put  in 
the  agentive  case,  when  the  mftin  verb  is  transitive  and  in  the 
nominative  case,  when  the  main  verb  is  intransitive.  A  similar 
rule  applies  to  the  permissive  verbs  and  to  the  hortative  verbs 
dealt  with  in  the  two  next  paragraphs. 
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9.  Permissive  Verbs. — When  can,  could  mean  is  allowed 

TO,  translate  by  chholc-pa ,  added  to  the  root  of  the  verb  ; 

e.g.,  s«rr§)’3,^ !  khyo  Dor-je-lin g-la  dro  chhoJc - 

ki-re,  you  can  (i.e.,  are  allowed  to)  go  to  Darjeeling. 

10.  Hortative  Verbs. — When  should  means  OUGHT,  need, 

want,  wish  OR  MUST,  it  is  translated  by  go-pa ,  added  to 

the  root  of  the  verb,  e.g.,  YOU  SHOULD  (i.e.,  OUGHT  TO,  OR  MUST) 
GO  '10  DARJEELING,  |  khyo  Dor-je- 

ling-la  dro  go-lcy i-re. 

11.  Optative  Verbs. — These,  denoting  wish  and  REGRET,  are 
rendered  as  follows: — 

e.g.,  Would  that  my  brother  were  here  ! 

|  nye  pun-icy  a  de  yo-na-a. 

If  ONLY  HE  WOULD  EAT  HIS  FOOD  !  pferpTQRpa’  | 

k ho  kha-la  sa-ro  cJie  na-a. 

If  only  he  would  bring  my  pony  ! 

|  /cho  nge  ta-te  tliri  yong-ro  cHe-na-a. 

12.  Another  form,  used  in  religious  prayers  or  blessing,  is  as 
follows : — 

May  the  prosperity  of  the  (Buddhist)  religion  long 
prevail  !  I  tem-pa  yiin- 

ring  ne-pe  tra-sh i  sho. 

This  sentence  is  frequently  used  at  the  end  of  a  prayer. 

May  you  be  happy  ig^ytf’ajc’qV^  I  khyo  hyi-po  yotig- 
nga  sho. 
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May  you  have  a  long  life  free  from  illness  j 

khyo  tshe-ring  ne-me  yong-nga  sho. 

These  two  latter  examples  might  be  used  by  an  old  man  blessing 
a  young  one. 

The  language  used  is  literary,  rather  than  ordinary  colloquial, 
but  is  used  colloquially  for  the  above  purposes. 

13.  The  imminence  of  an  action  is  expressed  by  tro , 

added  to  the  root;  e.g.,  |  khopha  -ri  la-lep- 

tro-du}  he  has  nearly  reached  Phari. 

14.  Probability ,  likelihood  are  expressed  by  tro  or 

jia-dra,  e.g.,  (or  kho  pha-ri- 

la  de-kyi  yin-tro  or  yim-pa-dra ,  he  wtll  probably  stay  at 
Phari.  The  negative  forms  are  (^'^5’)  and  5Jdj’q’Q^| 

e.g.,  (S)3j')q’«,5j  /;/,»  pha-ri-la  de- 

kyi  mem-pa-dra ,  he  will  probably  not  stay  at  Phari. 

15.  Completion  is  expressed  by  the  ve  rb  *Vq'  tshar-wa ,  TO 

FINISH,  added  to  the  coot,  e.g.,  hJio  to  se- 

tshar-song ,  he  has  finished  eating. 

16.  When  an  action  is  habitual  or  general  the  future  form  in 

5.V  is  used.  Thus,  I'SI’^’VaVq’qq'  (sqq-)  |  nyi-ma  re- 

re  chha-pa  pap-kyi-re ,  rain  falls  every  day. 

17.  That  an  action  is  continuing  is  expressed  by  the  root 

with  §)’  once  repeated  and  followed  by  the  verb  e.g.,  §j 

W|  dro-lci  dro-lci  chi-a ,  nga 

tan-da  lep-yong ,  keep  moving  on  ;  I  will  come  presently. 
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18.  Verbs  of  becoming  changing  into,  altering  into, 

GROWING,  etc.,  are  often  expressed  by  governing  the 

dative,  e.g.,  THIS  YELLOW  COLOUR  IS  BECOMING  RED. 

|  tsho  ser-po  di  rnar-po-la  droJci.  It  is 
very  common  with  the  comparatives  of  adjectives;  e.g.,  THIS 
has  become  less  ^ I  di  nyung-ru  chhin-sKa. 

Note  the  use  of  ^  here.  It  is  used  with  some  words  in 

the  place  of  °T 

19.  *T  sa,  place,  is  joined  to  many  verbal  roots,  e.g., 

dd-sa ,  RESIDENCE  (lit.  PLACE  OF  DWELLING,  from  TO 

REMAIN,  DWELL)  ’  le'Jca  che-SCl ,  PLACE  WHERE  ONE 

DOES  ONE’S  WORK,  from  che-pU ,  TO  DO. 

20.  To  have  leisure  to,  time  for  doing  is  expressed  by 
long,  joined  to  the  root  of  the  verb  concerned,  e.g., 

|  uga  mi  fe-tsho  thre-long  min-du ,  I  have  no 

TIME  TO  SEE  THOSE  MEN. 

21.  That  the  time  for  doing  something  has  arrived  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  ren,  e.g.,  ^’^5  ^ ’^*1  * a  dro-ren-song ,  IT  IS 

time  to  GO  now  ;  |  fa  sa-ren-du ,  IT  IS  TIME  TO  EAT 

NOW  (IT  IS  MEAL-TIME). 

22.  To  BE  READY  FOR.  TO  BE  PREPARED  FOR,  is  expr688ed  by 

^^1  chho,  chhok-c/ihn  joined  to  the  root  of  the  verb 
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TO  BE  FIT  FOR,  TO  BE  SUITABLE  FOR  is  expressed  by  nyem - 

pa  similarly  joined  (See  Chap.  IV,  para.  6). 

23.  joined  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  and  followed  later  by 


5*  denotes 

Indeed 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  BUT 

It  is  true 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  BUT 

Certainly 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  BUT,  etc. 

e.g.,  He  CERTAINLY  HEARS  BUT  HE  DOES  NOT  HEED, 

|  Jco-ta  Jco-Jci  duJc-te  hjid  nyen-Jcyi  ma-re 
I  DID  INDEED  SEE  HIM,  BUT  I  DID  NOT  RECOGNISE  HIM. 

thong-ta  thong -cKung- te  nge 

ngo-she  ma-cJiung. 

In  the  literary  language  the  spelling  of  this  particle 
varies  according  to  the  letter  immediately  preceding  it,  but 
in  the  colloquial  the  pronunciation  is  always  te. 

The  meaning  of  corresponds  to  that  of  to  .  .  .  lelcin 

in  Hindustani. 

24.  Verbs  of  receiving  follow  the  same  rule  as  ^5^’  in  the 

sense  of  possessing  (Cap.  V,  para.  15).  Thus, 
nga-la  jor-chung,  I  have  received. 
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25.  A  few  common  verbs  which  are  irregular  may  be  noted 
as  follows  : — 


Infinitive. 

Present. 

Perfect. 

Future. 

Impera¬ 

tive. 

Negative 

Impera- 

tive. 

Sjrq’ 

tSjE’q)’ 

iSjc’E' 

3Tt*jET 

yong-wa, 

(*>') 

C\ 

yong-gi- 

sho. 

ma- 

to  come 

yin. 

yong. 

yong - 
gi-yo. 

«)djT 

not 

dro - 

yong - 
nga- 

iitn. 

yong. 

a^* 

|T 

iv a,  to  go 

33',' 

«tej’ 

dro-ki-yin 

gyu. 

7)1(171- 

dro-Jci- 

chhim- 

or 

d)'0. 

oRe- 

yd. 

pa-yin. 

chhin- 

yong. 

9v!' 

§«T 

5T§*V 

pa,  to  do 

33  V 

cRe-kyi 

yi?i. 

(SY) 

ma-cRe. 

cRe-kyi- 

yo. 

cRe-pa- 

yin. 

or 

cRi. 

cRe-yong. 

•Thus  nga  yong  gi-yo,  I  AM  COMING  (NOW). 

khoycmg-gi-re,  HE  WILL  COME.  sho ,  COME  1  ST^E* 

ma.yong,  DO  NOT  COME  !  kho  dro-Ri-du ,  HE  IS 

going.  ^  |  kho  chhim-pa-re,  he  has  gone. 
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26.  As  will  have  been  noticed  from  the  examples  in  this  and 
the  preceding  chapters  the  verb  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence.  When  there  are  two  verbs  in  a  sentence,  one 

governing  the  other,  the  governing  verb  comes  last ;  e.g.,  0V3V 
khyo-chhin  chholc-bi,  you  may  go. 

|  nge  le-ka  di  cJie  thup-kyi  ma-re ,  I  Cannot  do  this 

work. 


Words. 


Mutton,  (lit.  sheep-tiesh). 
lubsha. 

Pork,  (lit.  pig-flesh). 
phabsha. 

Darjeeling.  Dor-je-ling. 

Bazaar.  0*1'  thro  m. 

Week.  |  dun  ; 

dun-tlira. 

To  assemble.  tsho-pci. 

Sunday.  ia-nyi-ma. 

Name.  Ste’  ming . 

To  say,  be  called  (of  a  name). 
ser-wa. 

Before.  ngen-la. 

Rinchengong.  rin- 

Qhen-gang. 


To  make,  build.  Qi’q’  so-iua. 

To  see.  5)?C-q-  thong  -iva. 

At  the  time.  fjpTQT  gang-la. 

Meaning,  purpose. 

{on -(a. 


Pleasant,  comfortable.  % 
Jcyi-po. 

To  look  at,  see.  mifc- 

ta-wa. 

To  arrive.  fjCT^T  lep-pa. 


Village.  ( rong-se . 

What,  lca-re. 


Lie.  |  ham-pa. 

NO 

kyabdziin. 

Whip.  Le-cha. 

New.  sa-pa. 
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Exercise  No.  13. 

The  turnip  has  been  eaten.  nyung-ma  di 

6e-song. 

The  turnip  will  be  eaten  to-morrow. 
sang-nyi  nyung-ma  di  6e-yong. 

Eat  this  mutton,  but  do  not  eat  this  pork,  |  ^T-p)’ 

luk-sha  di  so,  phalc-sha  di  ma-Sa. 

Every  week  a  large  bazaar  is  held  (lit.  assembles)  in  Darjeeling. 

I  Dor-je- 

ling-la  dun  re-re-la  thrum  chhem-po  re  tsho-kyi-yo. 

The  large  bazaar  at  (lit.  of)  Darjeeling  will  not  be  held  to¬ 
morrow  but  will  be  held  on  Sunday. 

sang-nyi 

Dor-je-ling  lei  throm  chhem-po  t e  tsho-kyi  ma-re  ia-nyi- 
mo  tslio-yong. 

He  has  almost  finished  building  the  house.  f^’[3£’^TQ^’qI’$r<£v 
|  kho  khang-pa  di  so  tsha-tro-du. 

Did  you  see  the  man  who  came  yesterday  ? 

^  ^  0^  (^^)  |  khe-sa  yong-khen  mi  (e 

khyd-re  thong  cRung-nge? 

I  did  not  see  (him).  (He)  came  when  I  was  out.  C$TS^fET<5!’ 

(q’)  nge  thong-ma-cRung, 
nga  me-pe  gang-la  yong-nga-re. 
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It  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  Phari.  (Lit.  There  is  no 
reason  of  his  having  to  go  to  Phari.) 

|  kho  phci-ri-la  dro  go-ya 

(on-tci  yo-iva  ma-re. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  Darjeeling  ?  | 

khyo  Dor-je-ling-la  dro  mjong-nge  ? 

No.  {lit.  not  been).  ma-nyong. 

I  am  going  to  see  whether  Darjeeling  is  a  pleasant  place. 

(qv)  I 

Dor-je-hng  kyi-po  a-yd  nga  mile  ta-ka  dro-Jci-yin. 

Exercise  No.  14. 

We  have  nearly  reached  the  village.  What  is  its  name  ? 
{Lit.  What  is  its  name  called)  ?  Rinchengong.  Have  you 
ever  been  (lit.  arrived)  here  before?  Go  on  asking  him 
about  the  road.  Tell  him  that  if  he  tells  (any)  lies  he  will  be 
flogged.  He  is  unable  to  come  to  Darjeeling.  I  am  not 
allowed  to  buy  pork.  You  ought  to  learn  Tibetan. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Numerals. 

1.  The  numeral  like  the  adjective  follows  the  noun.  If 
the  noun  is  accompanied  by  an  adjective  the  numeral  follows 

the  adjective.  Thus,  £  ^  (thvee)  |  nga-la  tci  sum  yd, 

I  HAVE  THREE  PONIES.  !  nga-la  ta  yaJc- 

po  sum  yd,  I  have  three  good  ponies. 


2.  The  cardinal  numerals  according  to  (or  t^T) 

trang-kyi  (or  tsi-kyi )  nam-trang ,  i.e.,  arithmetical 

notation,  are  as  follows  :  — 


English 

figure. 

Tibetan 

figure. 

Tibetan  word. 

In  Tibetan 
character. 

In  Roman  character. 

1 

chi. 

2 

nyi. 

3 

3 

sum. 

4 

c. 

q^' 

shi. 

5 

M 

r 

nga. 

6 

vS 

i rule . 

7 

oJ 

dun. 

8 

\ 

qS^' 

gye- 

9 

r 

■S3’ 

gu. 
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English 

figure. 

Tibetan 

Tibetan  word. 

figure. 

In  Tibetan 
character. 

In  Roman  character. 

10 

)0 

or 

c/m  or  clxu-tham-pa. 

1L 

W 

chulc-chi. 

12 

cliu-nyi. 

13 

n 

=irqis*i’ 

chulc-sum. 

14 

2* 

q^’ 

chup-shi. 

15 

ot 

cho-nga. 

16 

=15’%T 

clm-trtiJc. 

17 

T)x/ 

*5’^’ 

chup-diin. 

18 

!)S 

q?'qjV 

chop-gye. 

19 

w 

chu-gu. 

20 

^0 

H’  or  V-9’ 

nyi-sliu  or  nyi-shu 
tham-pa. 

21 

nyi  shu  tsalc-chi. 

30 

3° 

$*)’$’  or  <J5|’ 
q^-qjl'q’ 

sum-chu  or  sum-chu 
tham-pa. 

31 

sum-chu  so-chi. 

40 

q^’q§’  or  q^’ 

q§’g*rq’ 

shift-chu  or  shift-chu 
tham-pa. 

41 

*■!) 

q^'q§’^'q|%q|’ 

ship-chu  she-chi. 

50 

Mo 

g’^S'  org’qj’ 

w-r 

ngap-chu  or  nga'p- 
chu  tham-pa. 

51 

MJ? 

°rq$-rq]3q|- 

nga,p-chu  nga-clii. 

60 

STS’  «r  %T4’ 
wq' 

trulc-chu  or  trulc-chu 
tham-pa. 
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English 

figure. 

Tibetan 

figure. 

Tibetan  word. 

In  Tibetan 
character. 

In  Roman  character. 

61 

truJc-chu  re-chi. 

70 

'J  0 

$’gsrq’ 

diin-chu  or  diin-chu 
tham-pa. 

71 

<jy 

diin-chu  t on-chi . 

80 

\  O 

$'gsrq’ 

gye-chu  or  gye-chu 
tham-pa. 

81 

SD 

gye-chu  gya-chi. 

90 

(l  O 

^•q§-  or 
qfWT 

gup-chu  or  gu'p-chu 
tham-pa. 

91 

(1,1) 

gup-chu  Jco-chi. 

100 

J)  O  0 

q$' or  q$’**rq’ 

gya  or  gy a- tham-pa. 

101 

r)0r) 

gya-tang-chi. 

200 

^  o  o 

V^S’ 

nyi-gya. 

300 

^00 

sum-gya. 

400 

^  0  0 

ship-gya. 

500 

Moo 

r  qj* 

ngap-gya. 

1,000 

J)  O  O  0 

or  fr 

tong-thra  or  tong . 

10,000 

0  O  O  0  o 

0' 

thri. 

100,000 

^ooooo 

hum. 
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English 

figure. 

Tibetan 

figure. 

Tibetan  word. 

In  Tibetan 
character. 

In  Roman  character. 

1 ,000,000 

y  O  0  o  o  o  o 

S’3' 

che-wa 

10,000,000 

^ooooooo 

*T«T 

sa-ya. 

100,000,000 

^00060000 

tung-gyur. 

Note  firstly,  that  in  the  case  of  tens  and  hundreds  when 
the  smaller  number  follows  the  larger,  addition  is  in¬ 
dicated,  e.g.,  fourteen  =  ten- four  ;  blit  when  the  larger 
number  follows  the  smaller,  multiplication  is  indicated, 
e.g.,  forty  =f our -ten.  From  the  thousands  upwards, 

when  is  used,  the  smaller  number  always  follows 

the  larger,  e.g.,  tong-thru  shi,  FOUR  THOUSAND. 

tong-thrci-chi  tang  shi,  ONE  thousand 

AND  FOUR.  But  with  the  multiplying  number  pre- 

cedes,  e.g.,  q^fr^rq^’  ship-tong  tang  shi ,  FOUR 

THOUSAND  AND  FOUR. 

Note  secondly ,  that  in  the  case  of  multiplication 

is  spelt  }'  is  spelt  and  as  the  second 

part  of  a  compound,  the  first  part  of  which  ends  in  a 

consonant,  is  spelt 


*It  is  curious  that  Jaschke  and  Surat  Chandra  Das  in  theii 
dictionaries  give  3*a'  as  ten  millions  and  *T«T  as  one  million, 
but  numerous  Tibetans  have  been  independently  consulted  and 
all  agree  that  §'q*  means  one  million  and  ten  millions. 
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Note  thirdly ,  that  the  use  of  after  full  tens  is  optional. 

When  used  it  implies  completion,  e.g.,  (ruJc-chu 

tham-pa  — sixty  and  no  more.  tham-pa,  is  also,  but  less 

commonly,  used  after  complete  hundreds,  e.g., 

nyi-gya  tham-pa ,  and  when  so  used  has  a  similar  sense  of 
completion. 

Note  fourthly ,  the  different  conjunctions  for  each  series  between 
20  and  100,  i.e.,  for  the  20  series,  for  the  ilO  series,  for  the  40 
series  and  so  on. 

Note  fifthly ,  that  we  can  add  the  usual  plural  form  to 
§  I  ^*1 1  [  and  and  the  higher  numbers  to  make 

them  plurals,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  [*)’  and 

may  take  ^3]’  also  as  a  plural  form.  ®  and  seem  to  be 
used  mainly  in  an  indefinite  sense,  e.g.,  I  HAVE  SEVERAL 
TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  SHEEP.  ( 

nga-la  luJc  thri-tsho  kha-she  chi  yd.  There  are  two 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  SOLDIERS  IN  THAT  COUNTRY. 

QJ  U  |  lung.ya  (e-la  ma-mi  lum-nyi  yd. 


The  noun  qualified  by  a  numeral  remains  in  the  singular  ; 

e.g.,  four  ponies=5’q^  not  5'^’^’  (see.  also  Chapter  III, 
para.  12). 
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3.  Alphabetical  Notation  p  ka-khe  nam-trang . 

This  is  used  for  paging  books,  for  numbering  the  different 
volumes  or  parts  in  books,  for  Indices,  etc.  It  is  possible  to 
count  up  to  three  hundred  by  it. 


1 

to 

30 

T 

r 

T 

CT 

through 

the 

alphabet 

to 

31 

yy 

CO 

*1' 

c- 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

*• 

61 

yy 

90 

T 

S’ 

f 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

91 

yy 

120 

t 

i9’ 

£' 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

iS' 

121 

i) 

150 

*r 

2T- 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

151 

yy 

180 

r 

IV 

T 

c  ’ 

a 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

V 

181 

yy 

210 

t 

r>' 

a 

f 

1- 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

0. 

211 

yy 

240 

’TV 

FT 

% 

or 

% 

$ 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

T 

NO 

241 

yy 

270 

t 

£ 

T 

£• 

a 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

iS’ 

Q. 

271 

yy 

300 

f 

1' 

a 

2T- 

a 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

I#' 

a 

4.  In  counting  most  weights  or  measures  and  some  divisions 

of  money  Icang  is  used  instead  of  chi  and  to  instead 

of  |  nyi.  Thus,  sor-lcang ,  one  finger-breadth, 

5JC'  sang-to ,  TWO  SANG  (i.e.,  three  rupees  five  annas),  but 
gor-mo  nyi,  two  rupees. 

5.  In  some  dialects  p®T  lche  is  used  as  a  score ,  thus 

r8f  klie-nyi  tang  nga  =  forty-five  (lit.  two  score  and  five)’ 
This  method  of  counting  is  not  used  in  Lhasa  where  p0!’  klie 

denotes  a  measure  containing  twenty  91*  ^re  (a  measure  varying 
in  different  districts,  but  often  equal  to  about  one-fourteenth  of 
a  cubic  foot). 
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6.  Ordinals. — The  first  is  translated  by  |  tang-po.  All 

subsequent  numbers  by  adding  pci  to  the  cardinal  ;  e.g., 

?iyi-pa,  THE  SECOND,  sum-chu  so-chilc- 

pa,  THE  THIRTY-FIRST.  In  reckoning  Tibetan  dates  the  word 
Ishe-pci ,  DATE  is  used  and  is  followed  by  the  cardinal 

number  concerned,  e.g.,  dci-iva  nyi-pe 

tshe-pa  sum ,  the  third  of  the  second  month,  lit.  the 

THREE-DATE  OF  THE  SECOND  MONTH.  And  tshe- 

pa  chi  is  used  for  the  first,  not  tshe-pa  tang-po- 

Also  nyer-chi  or  9  nyi-shu  chi  is  used  instead 

of  Vfr*’qisqr  nyi-shu  tsa-chi  and  nyer-nyi  or  Vs’ 

nyi-shu  nyi  instead  of  nyi-shu  tsa-nyi,  and 

so  on  up  to  tho  twenty-ninth  inclusive.  The  last  day  is 

nang-hang.  If  the  month  contains  less  or  more  than  thirty 
days,  the  omission  or  repetition  of  earlier  dates  is  prescribed. 

The  last  day  is  always  For  English  dates  the  Hin¬ 
dustani  word  tari/ch  is  used.  A  further  difference  is 

that  nyi-shu  tsa-chi ,  nyi-shu  tsa-riyi , 

etc.,  are  written  for  the  21st,  22nd,  etc.,  instead  of  the  forms 
noted  above  as  used  with  ®$Tq  || 

7.  Conjunctive  Numerals.— T]’  ha  added  to  the  cardinal  up  to 
ten  inclusive  denotes  conjunction.,  Thus,  q$«T,T]’  nyi -lea,  BOTH, 

S\nn-ka ,  THE  THREE  TOGETHER,  ALL  THREE.  Ill  the 
colloquial  $  cha  often  takes  the  place  of  T|’  ka,  e.g., 

nyi-cha,  sum-cha,  etc.  Thus,  CSi |  nye 

chalc-pa  trulc-cha  sim-yd,  I  have  caught  all  six  robbers. 
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8.  Distributive  Numerals. — To  express  distributive  numerals, 
i.e.,  two  cit  ci  time ,  five  at  ci  time ,  etc.,  repeat  the  cardinal  and 

add  |  cRe-ne.  Thus,  bring  them  to  me  two  at  a 

time  pE  ^  QJ  qj^  q|^$|  gSTajST |  khon-tsho  nge-tsa- 
la  nyi  nyi  cRe-ne  thri-sho.  Bring  them  to  me  fourteen  at 

a  time.  pC*^'c^’0I’»l'q§’q^'q§'q?Cg?j'3j«rq|^’3jq|  |  khon- 
tslio  nge-tsa-la  mi  chitp-sRi  chup-sRi  cRe-ne  thri-sho. 

To  express  two  each ,  etc.,  omit  the  cRe-ne ,  e.g.,  GIVE 

EACH  COOLY  (load-carrier)  two  TRANG-KAS  (a  trangka= 

four  annas  at  present,  1917),  ^ 

to-po  lclie-khen-lcyi  mi  re-re-la  trang-ka  nyi-nyi 
tro.  For  one  at  a  time ,  each  or  one  each  ve-i e  is  used 

instead  of  e.g.,  BRING  THEM  TO  ME  ONE  AT  A  TIME, 

|  khon-tsho  nge-tsa-la  re-re  cRe-ne 
thri-sho.  Give  each  cooly  one  trang-ka 

|  to-po  hhe-khen  mi-hrang  re-re-la 
trang-ka  re-re  tro.  Where  a  cardinal  numeral  has  more  than 
two  syllables  the  whole  numeral  is  not  repeated.  The  last  two 
syllables  may  be  repeated,  e.g.,  GIVE  EACH  MAN  THIRTY-FOUR 

RUPEES.  H’WofiJvSrg'*  re-re-la  gor- 

mo  sum-chu  sopsRi  sop-sRi  tro.  Or  we  may  add  to  the 

numeral  instead  of  repeating,  thus,  ^VVoT^vS'^ST 
|  mi  re-re-la  gor-mo  sum-chu  sop-sRi  re  tro. 

*T  as  a  final  consonant  may  always  be  written  in  this  way. 
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9.  Fractions. — Half  is  §S,7T||  chhe-ka,  one  and  a  half,  is 

expressed  by  chhe-tang  nyi,  lit.  with  a  half  {it  is) 

two.  Two  and  A  H alf=^S* chhe-tang  sum,  and  so  on. 

chhilc-tang  chhe-ka  may  be  used  instead  of 
*iK  chhe-tang  nyi  and  so  on,  but  the  latter  forms  are  more 
common.  One  OF  A  PAIR  is  *  ya-chi ,  e.g., 

lea- yd  ya-chi ,  one  cup  OF  a  pair.  sum-chha,  —  k 

THIRD  and  ship-chha  =  k  fourth,  and  so  on  for  other 

0 

numbers  ;  but  fractions  beyond  one-fourth  are  not  very  much 
used  in  the  colloquial  language.  Thus, 

|  mci-di  nga-l<i  sum-chha-nyi  go-iva  yd ,  I  want  two- 

thirds  OF  THIS  BUTTER.  ■*]'  p’2Jf]  S  f  shcc  di¬ 

ne  shi-  chha-sum  klio-la  tro.  GtVE  HIM  'I’HREE  QUARTERS  OF  THIS 

meat  ;  | 

re  dt  ring-thnng-la  thru  shi  fang  thru  chiJc-Jci  ship-chha-chi 
yo-wa-re.  This  cotton  cloth  is  4,  cubits  in  length. 

10.  Alternative  Numbers. —  Two  or  three,  seven  or  eight ,  etc., 
are  expressed  by  the  two  numbers  being  placed  one  directly 

after  the  other.  They  may  also  be  followed  by  chi ;  this  is 

optional.  Thus, 

qiKWI-^Ylq'ifjri  sang -nyi  mi  yong-khen  trulc  dun  chi 
yo,  mi  re-re  Jci  ta  nyi  sum  thn  lep-yong ,  there  are  six  OR 
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SEVEN  MEN  COMING  TO-MORROW  ;  EACH  MAN  WILL  BRING  (lit. 
WILL  ARRIVE  BRINGING)*  TWO  OR  THREE  PONIES. 

11.  Once,  twice,  THRICE,  etc.,  are  rendered  by  theng 

or  tshar ,  both  of  which  mean.  TIME,  joined  to  the  cardinal 

numeral.  ONCE  MORE  is  (or  c£v)  t a-rung 

theng-chi  and  so  on,  e.g.,  HE  HAS  COME  HERE  TWICE. 

|  lcho  de  theng -71  y i  lep-song. 

I  HAVE  BEEN  TO  LHASA  FIVE  TIMES  AND  SHALL  GO  ONCE 

more,  c-^-^'ariis-g,q|q5j-|'r|  |  nga 

hla-sa-lci  tshar-nga  lejp-nyong ;  t a-rung  tshar -chi  dro-Jci-yin. 

12.  The  methods  of  reckoning  addition ,  subtraction ,  multi¬ 
plication  and  division  will  clearly  appear  from  the  following 

examples.  Thus,  qif^rq^STSj'^l  |  nyi  (ang  shi  cTie-na 
t VU ,  IF  TWO  AND  FOUR  ARE  MADE,  SIX.  q?3|’<3j’q^aj  | 

chu-ne  sum  then-na  dun ,  if  three  be  drawn  from  ten, 
seven.  |  nyi  nga -la  chut  two  to  five,  ten 

*To  bring  in  the  sense  of  to  lead—  thr  i-pa  ;  in  the  sense 

of  to  carry I^V^l  khyer-iva  or  Jchur-ua. 
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q§'^’^T3’W’^,q5cTq^  I  chu-nyi  fum-pu  sum-la  tang - 
na  sRi ,  if  twelve  be  sent  into  three  pieces,  four. 

Words. 


Soldier=S^’^’  ma-mi. 

Behind  =  3p,QJ’  gya$-la. 

Wall=t^]’T  tsilc-pa. 

That. ..over  there  (indicating 

a  place  in  Bight)  = 

pha-gi. 

Jong-pen,  i.e.,  Official  in  charge 
of  a  district=F Jong- 
pen.  He  lives  in  a  fort 
called  the  Jong  (!”£’),  built 
strongly  with  thick  walls  on 
a  hill  or  ridge  rising  a  little 
above  the  surrounding  plain 
or  valley. 

To  come,  arrive,  Ron.  = 

phep-pa. 

Wages  =  H]’  la. 


Boot  (of  Tibetan  manufacture) 
—  klam-kho. 

Boot  (of  English  or  Indian 
manufacture)  =  ju-ta , 

Hin. 

Is  lost  (lit.  having  been  lost, 
is  not)  = 
la-ne  min-du. 

Finger-breadth  =  Sv  sor. 

Span  (from  the  tip  of  the 
thumb  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger  when  extended) 
=«?•  tho. 

Cubit  (from  the  point  of  the 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger)=0T  thru. 

Day=^’&T  nyi-ma. 
New=*l|*IV*r  sa-pa. 

New  year^’^V  losa. 


Exercise  No.  13. 


1383. 


One  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

Wq3’q3VO’W  I  trong-thra  chi  fang  sum-gya  gye- 
chu  gya-sum. 
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There  are  thirty  or  forty  Tibetan  soldiers  behind  that  wall 
over  there. 

XS'q'5^  |  pha-gi  tsik-pe  gyap-la  po-pe  ma-mi  sum-chu 
ship-chu  yo-iva-re. 

The  Jong-pen  will  arrive  here  on  the  twenty-fifth. 

Ovr)  “1'^'  nyi-shu  nga-la 

de  Jong-pen  phe-yong. 

The  Jong-pen  will  arrive  here  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  sixth 

month.  da-wn 

truJc-pe  nyi-shu.  nga-ia  Jong-pen  de  phe-yong. 

The  Jong-pen  will  arrive  here  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June. 

^lVI’%T3^?'^T3’I:c'^X5^'^3'alc'l  »«-<*«  truths 

nyi-shu  nga-la  Jong-pen  de  phe-yong. 

Both  men  are  here.  |  mi  nyi-lca  de  yd. 

They  ask  (lit.  request,  “please  give  ”)  one  and  a  half  rupees  each 
as  wages.  | 

la  gor-mo  chlie-tang  nyi-nyi  nang-ro-nang  shu-Jci-du. 
Give  them  one  rupee  each  (lit.  give  each  man  one  rupee). 

I  mi  re-re-la  gor-mo  re-re  tro. 

One  boot  o£  this  pair  is  lost.  | 

hlam-kho  di-iya-chi  la-ne  min-du. 

Three  and  five  are  eight.  ^  f  sum  tang  nga 

che-na  gye. 

Seven  from  nine  leaves  two.  I  l7M"ne 

dun  then-na  nyi. 

Seven  times  two  are  fourteen.  I  nV^a 

chup-shi. 
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Five  into  fifteen  is  three.  ^  |  cho-ngct 

fum-pu  nga-la  tcing-nu  sum. 

Ten  finger-breadths  make  one  span.  | 

tho  Hang -la  sor  chu  yo-iva-re. 

Two  spans  make  one  cubit.  | 

thru  Hang-la  tho  (o  yo-wa-re. 

Exercise  No.  14. 

Four  into  twenty-four  is  six.  Five  from  thirteen  leaves  eight. 
28,407.  Twenty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven. 
Bring  an  armful  of  wood.  Five  or  six  new  traders  are  arriving 
daily  (=  each  day)  at  Kalimpong.  When  the  New  Year  is  over 
larger  numbers  (=  more)  will  come  (=  arrive). 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Pronouns. 

1.  Pronouns  are,  generally  speaking,  declined  in  the  same 
way  as  nouns.  Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  will  be  noted 
below  under  the  pronouns  concerned. 

2.  Personal  Pronouns. — These  are  E’  nga  or  nga-rang , 

I  ;  S*V  khyo  or  khyd-rang ,  THOU,  YOU  ;  ft’  kho  or 

kho-rang,  he  ;  3r  mo,  she  ;  e.g.,  will  you  stay  here  to- 

MORROW  ?  Q'V ^ ^ ^  |  khyo  sang  nyi'de  dd- 

kyi  yim-pe  ?  The  system  of  honorific  language  in  Tibetan  is  dealt 
with  below  in  Chapter  XIII,  but  here  it  must  be  briefly  noted  that 
there  is  a  separate  class  of  words  which  must  be  used  in  reference 
to  a  person  of  good  position,  both  when  speaking  to  and  when 
speaking  of  such  person.  Not  to  do  so  will  lay  the  student 
open  to  the  charge  of  speaking  what  is  known  in  India 
as  “Cooly  language.”  Even  if  his  rudeness  is  known  to  be 
merely  the  result  of  ignorance,  every  sentence  he  utters  will 
jar  upon  the  person  he  addresses. 

3.  As  regards  personal  pronouns  the  ordinary  honorific 

form  for  THOU,  YOU  is  lchye  or  khye-rang  and  for 

HE  or  SHE  pc’  khong.  Of  course  the  first  person  has  no  honor¬ 
ific  form;  nor  in  the  Lhasa  colloquial  language  are  any  other 
forms  used  for  it  except  C  nga  or  £  ngu-vang ;  though  in  the 

Tsang  eolloquail  da  is  used  in  the  deprecatory  sense  of  “your 
humble  servant,”  and  in  letter-writing  in  Lhasa  and  elsewhere 
da  and  55  V  thren  and  other  terms  are  used  in  the  same 
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sense.  For  Tibetan  gentlemen  of  the  higher  ranks  a  higher 
form  of  honorific  should  be  employed,  namely  ku-sho , 

or  ku-ngo ,  the  meaning  of  which  corresponds  some¬ 

what  to  the  English  sir ,  e.g.,  WILL  YOU  STAY  HERE  TO-MORROW, 
Sir  ?  |  ku-sho  sang- 

nyi  de  shu-den  jalci  yirn-pe  ?  For  Tibetan  ladies  chain - 

ku-sho  is  used.  These  latter  are  used  as  honorifics  for  YOU,  HE  or 
she  ;  i.e.,  both  when  speaking  to  or  of  a  person.  The  secular 
heads  of  the  Tibetan  Government,  i.e.,  Lon-chhens  and  Sha-pes 

should  be  addressed  by  their  titles,  i.e.,  lon-chhen  and 

sa-ivang  chliem-po ,  respectively,  the  latter  being  the 
Sha-pe’s  honorific  designation  The  wives  of  these  high  ministers 
are  addressed  as  hla-cham  ku-sho.  Similarly, 

fora  high  Lama  ku-sho  rim-po-chhe ,  PRECIOUS 

Sir!  and  for  a  nun  of  high  position  je-tsiin  ku- 

sho  should  be  employed,  e.g.,  WILL  YOU  (addressing  a  nun  of  high 
rank)  STAY  HERE  TO-MORROW  ? 

c*lS3j’Q£-cJl,rJr'^3|’^  |  jc-tsiin  ku-sho  sang-nyi  de  shu-den  ja-ki 
yim-pe  ?  If  the  Lama  be  an  avatar ,  i.e.,  an  incarnation  of 
Buddha,  of  whom  there  are  several  hundreds  in  Tibet, 

^  ^  ku-sho  trii-ku  should  be  used.  trii-ku 

means  incarnation. 

4.  As  regards  declension  it  should  be  noted  that  |  khyo 

k/io  and  mo  in  addition  to  making  their  genitive  and 
instrumental  singular  according  to  the  rules  of  declension  for 

nouns,  also  take  ^  re  for  the  genitive  and  re  for  the 

instrumental  case,  e.g.,  khyo-re  or  khyd-kyi; 
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jfor  kho  or  kho-re.  Again  when  personal  pronouns  are 

used  in  a  plural  sense,  their  plural  forms  are  as  a  rule,  used  even 
though  the  sense  of  plurality  is  clear  from  the  context.  On  this 
point  also  they  differ  from  nouns  (see  Cap.  Ill,  para.  12).  Thus, 


|  t 'e-ring  chhum-bi  la  tshong-pa  maug-po  yo-wa-re 


sang-nyi  khon-tsho  gang-kha  pha-ri-la  dro-Jci-re ,  there  is  a, 
LARGE  NUMBER  OF  TRADERS  AT  CHUMBI  TO-DAY  ;  THEY  WILL 
ALL  GO  TO  PHARI  TO-MORROW.  When  joined  to  numerals, 


however,  the  plural  form 


is  not  used,  e.g., 


nga-nyi 


WE  TWO.  The  plural  of  ku-sho  and  of 


ku-ngo  may  either  be  formed  with 


tsho  in 


the 


ordinary 


way  or  by  adding  hlen-gye ;  e.g., 

ku-sho  hlen-gye.  The  latter  form  gives  a  somewhat  higher 

honorific  than  the  former. 


f>.  The  pronoun  it ,  when  used  in  the  nominative  or  accusa¬ 
tive  case,  is  not  translated  into  Tibetan,  e.g., 

E^’q^’q^aj  |  tom  te  Ha-pa  yo  ?  nge  se-pa  yin ,  where  IS 

THAT  BEAR  ?  I  HAVE  KILLED  IT.  Blit  | 

|  siting -dong  di  re,  te-i  ye-ga  gang-kha 
cke-ne  min-du ,  this  is  the  tree  ;  its  branches  have  all 

BEEN  LOPPED  OFF  (lit.  HAVING  BEEN  LOPPED,  ARE  NOT). 

6.  Any  personal  pronoun  will  usually  be  omitted,  if  its 
omission  does  not  cause  any  ambiguity  in  the  sentence,  e.g., 

|  te-ring  nga 

de  do-kyi-yin  sang-nyi  dro-Jci-yin.  I  will  stay  here  TO-DAY; 
I  SHALL  GO  TO-MORROW. 
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7.  Possessive  Pronouns. — The  Possessive  Pronoun  is  expressed 

by  the  genitive  of  the  Personal  Pronoun,  e.g.,  ^  nge  MY, 
mine;  khyo-re  khyo-kyi ,  YOUR,  YOURS, 

kho  kho-re ,  His.  mo  mo-re ,  her,  hers.  Thus, 

cU  nge  La  re,  THIS  IS  my  HORSE;  I 

La  di  nge  re,  this  horse  is  mine;  | 

lchyo-re  men-da  khe-sho ,  BRING  YOUR  GUN. 

8.  Reflective  Pronouns. — Myself,  yourself,  etc.,  are 

expressed  by  V  rang ,  e.g.,  0  ^'9^  A’’'C’a,T3i’ 

( injury )  ^c'l  klnjo-re  (en-dra  cKe-tia  rang-la  kyon 

che-yong.  If  you  act  in  that  way  YOU  will  hurt  yourself. 

rang-gi  and  so-so,  MY  OWN,  YOUR  OWN,  etc.,  have 

the  meaning  of  a/ma  in  Hindustani.  Thus, 

|  mi  so-so  rang-gi  La  yak-shd 
yin  sam-pa-re.  Each  man  thought  his  own  pony  the  best. 
This  might  also  be  rendered  £)' 

mi  re-re  so-so  La  yak-shd  yin  sam-pa-re. 


9.  Other  meanings  of  connected  with  the  above  meaning 
of  SELF  are  shown  in  the  following  examples: — 

Yes.  It  is  quite  so.  |  [a  fa-kt  rang  re. 

This  is  really  difficult. 

di  ka-le  khak-tliak-chho  rang  du. 

Y(mr  mere  coming  here  has  done  good  (lit.)  by  your  mere  com¬ 
ing  here  good  has  resulted.  (^^*50 

t(jc  q  *7|^|  **13]  ^  j  khyd-rang  de  yong-nga  rang-gi 
yak-po  chutig. 
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is  often  also  used  with  negatives  in  the  sense  of  VERY. 

e.g.— 

Do  not  drink  very  much  beer.  chhang 

mang-po  rang  ma-thung. 

10.  Reciprocal  Pronouns.— Each  other,  one  another, 

are  expressed  by  chi-chi ,  e.g., 

(*T)  ^  |  kho-rang-tsho  chiJc-Jci-cJci  dung- 

nga-re ,  they  beat  each  other.  (Lit.  by  one  to  one ,  they 
beat). 

11.  Demonstrative  Pronouns. — This  is  rendered  by 

«*•  di  and  THAT  by  (e,  but  when  either  THIS  or  THAT  refers 
to  a  noun  previousy  mentioned  te  is  used,  e.g.,  | 

(e  yalc-po  re,  THIS  ONE  (previously  mentioned)  IS  GOOD. 
Both  and  follow  the  noun  or  adjective  which  they 

qualify,  and  take  the  case-inflection  instead  of  the  noun  or 
adjective.  They  are  also  used  by  themselves,  apart  from 

nouns,  e.g.,  the  example  just  given,  and  |  dings 

yin ,  THIS  IS  MINE. 

12.  Other  demonstrative  pronouns  in  common  use  are 
di-rang ,  THIS  very,  V  (e-rang,  THAT  VERY,  emphatic 

forms  of  this  and  that  respectively,  also  vr  {a- lea  and 
t a-Jca-rang ,  with  the  same  meaning;  e.g.,  Is  this 
THE  VERY  MAN  THAT  I  SAW  YESTERDAY  ? 

(£V)  |  mi  di  lche-sa  nge  thong-nga  (e-rang  re¬ 
pel  Yes,  it  is  the  very  same.  lafa-Jca- 

rang  re.  Also,  ya-gi,  that  up  there,  *T§)’  ma-gi,  that 
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DOWN  THERE,  and  pha-git  THAT  OVER  THERE,  THAT 

YONDER;  these  latter  three  forms  being  used  with  or  without 

as  per  the  following  examples.  |  ya-gi 

mi  ten-tsho  ma  yong-gi-du ,  THOSE  MEN  UP  THERE  ARE  COMING 
DOWN.  |  |  di  nge  s  ha-mo  yin  ;  plia-gi 

kho  re,  THIS  IS  MY  HAT  ;  THAT  ONE  OVER  THERE  IS  HIS. 

Also  din-dra ,  OF  THIS  KIND,  LIKE  THIS  and 

(eil-drci,  OF  THAT  KIND,  LIKE  THAT.  S’QRj’  q\'^qJ£c' 

j  cha-la  din-dra  tshong-gyu  yo-pe ,  have  YOU  GOT 
THINGS  OF  THIS  KIND  FOR  SALE  ?  also  has  the  sense  of 

WHAT  in  interjections,  e.g.,  what  a  COLD  day  I 

|  din-dre  nam  ( rang-nga-la !  The  same  sense  may 
also  be  expressed  without  Q^'Q^'  e.g.,  WHAT  A  LARGE  HORSE  1 
^’^’^’CTOT  ta  (e  chhe-a-la ! 

13.  As  with  the  personal  pronouns,  so  also  di  and 

ie  usually  take  their  plural  forms,  even  when  the  sense  is  clear 
from  the  context,  e.g.,  |  mj  (en-tsho 

gang-lcha  slio  chi ,  CALL  (lit.  MAKE  COME)  ALL  THOSE  MEN.  But 
not  when  joined  to  numerals,  e.g.,  (§Y)| 

mi  (e-nyi  sho  chi,  CALL  THOSE  TWO  MEN. 

14.  Relative  Pronouns.— Except  *|’V  ha-re  and  hang, 

WHAT,  WHICH  relative  pronouns  are  not  U6ed.  is  used 

more  often  than  in  the  Lhasa  colloquial  language.  The 

relative  clauses  must  be  expressed  by  participial  clauses,  in 
which  or  ^  may  be  used,  but  more  often  are  not  used. 
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The  participle  is  treated  as  an  adjective,  being  put  in  the  geni¬ 
tive,  if  it  precedes  the  noun,  and  if  it  follows  the  noun,  taking 
the  case-inflection  of  the  latter. 

15.  Thus,  (d’)  |  (re  nge  thong- 

nga  (e  tsong  tshar-ra  re,  the  mule,  which  I  saw,  has  been 
SOLD.  Again,  |  khyo-re  khyi 

NO  NO 

ku-ma  ku-khen  (e  nge  sun-yo.  I  have  caught  the  man  who 
STOLE  YOUR  DOG.  (Lit.  I  have  caught-the-your- dog -stealer). 

Again,  hla-sa  ne  yong- 

khen-kyi  ma-mi  (en-tsho  pha  lok-song.  The  soldiers  who 
came  from  Lhasa  have  gone  back  there.  (Lit.  the-from - 
Lhasa-coming  soldiers  have  gone  back  there).  Once  more, 

|  po-pe  ma-mi  tsik- 

pa  66-pa  (e  shik-ne  min-du.  The  wall  which  was  built  by 
Tibetan  soldiers  has  been  demolished.  (Lit.  the-by-the- 
Tibetans-built  wall  having  been  demolished,  is  not).  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  participles  in  khen  and  pa  respectively 

has  been  noted  above  in  Cap.  VI.  para.  19. 


16.  Correlative  Pronouns. — I  who,  you  who,  he  who, 

WtHOEVER,  THAT  WHICH,  WHAT,  WHATEVER,  etc.,  are  rendered 
either  by  the  Agentive  Participles,  or  by  the  interrogative 
pronoun  with  the  conditional  tense  (Cap,  VI,  para.  15) 

followed  by  or  ’SF  or  by  both  methods  combined,  or 

finally  by  using  a  causative  sentence  with  AS  BECAUSE, 


e.g.— 

I  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  THERE  KNOW  THIS. 


|  nga  plia-gi  lep  nyong-tsang  nge  shing-gi  yd- 
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He  who  brought  the  letter  yesterday  is  my  man. 

I  khe-sa  yi-ge 

khe  yong-ngen  te  nge  mi  yin. 

Listen  to  what  (i.e.,  that  which)  I  say.  c*rQjq’£T^'^3j  | 
nge  lap-pa  (e  nyon. 

Whoever  comes,  must  come  to-day. 

^TCT^|  sa  yong-na-yang  l e-ring  yong  go-wa-re. 

Whoever  is  afraid,  may  stay  here.  ) 

I  su  sHe-ngen  yo-na 

yang  de  de-chho  Jci-re. 

17.  Interrogative  Fronouns. — These  are  su,  who!  *lpV 
Jca-re  (and  less  often  feeing),  WHAT  ?  WHICH  ?  Jca-Jci 

WHICH  OF  THEM  ?  WHICH  OF  THESE  ?  WHICH  OF  THOSE  ? 

Jcan-dre ,  OF  WHAT  KIND  ?  Examples  of  their  use  are  as  follow  : 

I  di  su  ta  re  ?  or  |  tadisii  re  ?  whose 

PONY  IS  THIS?  |  hhyd-re  ming-la 

Jca-re  Si-Jcyi-yo?  what  is  your  name  ?  (Lit.  what  is  said  to 
your  name?)  ^r^q|’^’WT|Tq|'%^  (  Gang-tok-lcilang-ka  Jca-Jci 
re,  WHICH  OF  THESE  ROADS  IS  THE  ONE  '10  GANGTOK. 

fa  f°  Jon-tho  Jcan-dre  du ,  WHAT  ARE 
THE  CROPS  LIKE  THIS  YEAR  ?  ’1^q|’§)’^  |  ta  di- 

tsho  ne  nge  ta  Jca-Jci  re,  WHICH  OF  THESE  PONIES  IS  MINE  ?  The 
interrogative  form  of  the  verb  may  also  be  used,  e.g.» 

q]  ^  ^  :l  khyo-reming  la  Jca-re  si~Jci  yo-pa  ?  Both 
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and  are  declined  in  the  singular,  e.g.,  | 

di  Ha-re  sd-pa  re  ?  op  what  substance  is  this  made  ?  (Lit. 
FROM  WHAT  HAS  THIS  BEEN  made  ?)  Their  plurals  are  formed 

by  repeating  them  once ;  e.g.,  5’  (&>’)  | 

cha-la  (en-tsho  Ha-re  Ha-re  re  ?  what  are  those  things  at 
|  mi  t en-tsho  su-su  re  ?  who  are  those  men  ? 

|  di  Ha-re  Ha-re  6d-pa  re  ?  OF  what 
SUBSTANCES  IS  THIS  made?  It  will  be  noticed  from  the 
above  examples  that  the  interrogative  pronoun  stands  in 
the  sentence  immediately  before  the  verb,  except  when  in  the 
genitive,  in  which  latter  case  it  may  precede  the  noun  which 
it  qualifies.  Which  OF  YOU  WILL  GO  WITH  ME? 

|  ti  ga  ( ang  nyam-tu  khydn-tsho  su  dro-Hi-yin. 

Who  will  show  me  the  road  ?  | 

nga-la  lang-ka  su  ton-Hyi-re. 

18.  Indefinite  Pronouns. — Among  these  we  find  the  following 
in  frequent  use. — 

^1  re-re ,  ^  |  re ,  |  so-so,  EACH. 

|  tshang-ma ,  |  tham-che ,  sf'n  gang-klia ,  all, 

EVERY. 

r-w  kha-she,  some. 

su-yang ,  whoever. 

su-yang ,  with  a  negative  =  NOBODY. 

fta-re  '  '  ‘ '  yang,  with  the  verb  in  the  condi¬ 
tional  tense  intervening,  ANYTHING  THAT,  WHATEVER. 

. ka-re-sMH - yang ,  anything  that, 

WHATEVER.  The  addition  of  the  makes  the  mean¬ 
ing  more  emphatic. 
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q|’q|tV  (qp'ujE')  Ha-He  (with  a  negative)  NOTHING. 

chiJc-yang ,  with  a  negative  =  lit.  NOT  EVEN  ONE, 
i.e.,  NOBODY  AT  ALL,  NOTHING  AT  ALL. 

W  I  sKem-pn ,  |  yem-pa ,  other. 

q|^’q’qi^q|’  shem-pa  chi ,  yem-pa  chi ,  ANOTHER. 

chi-chi ,  ONE  ANOTHER,  EACH  OTHER. 

|  chilc-po ,  THE  ONLY,  THE  SOLE. 

"PT*  I  chiH-pa ,  THE  SAME. 

|  mi-chiJc-pa ,  different,  various. 
chik-yang ,  with  a  negative  no  r  even  one,  not 
A  SINGLE  ONE. 

Others  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  and,  being  used  in  an 
ordinary  way,  present  no  difficulty.  Indefinite  pronouns  can 
be  employed  either  with  nouns  or  alone. 

19.  The  following  examples  will  show  how  the  above  are 
used  : — 

Some  men  have  arrived.  H'p’-fjsrqlqsrgc’i  miftha-she  left- 
chang. 

Give  each  man  one  rupee.  | 

mi  re-re-la  gor-mo  re-r.e  tro-sho . 

Any  body  who  goes  will  die.  (or  $’§3)’^’)  | 

su  clihin-na-yang  (or  sm  chhin-ne)  shi-Hi-re. 

There  is  nobody  at  Kampa  Jong  now-a-days. 

|  tc-ring-sang  Ham-pa  dzong-la  su- 

yang  min-du. 

Burn  anything  that  is  in  this  house.  [*!E'q’Q,?1iV<3jC’artJ|'5>- 

(or  T^YW)  SIT  ( tra,  |=t|')  ^  | 
khang-pa  di-i  nang-la  Ha-re  duH-nci-yang  ( Hci-re  daH-ne) 
tra-sho. 
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There  ia  nothing  in  it.  (q|r«jr\  | 

te-i  nang-la  ka-ke  min-du. 

There  ia  not  a  aingle  peraon  in  this  houae. 

|  khang-pa  di-i  nang-la  mi 

chik-yang  yo-wa  ma-re. 

Call  another  servant,  (|^)  |  yok-po 

shem-pa-chi  sho  chi. 

The  others  are  all  absent.  |  shem-pa 

gang-klia  de  min-du. 

This  servant  does  not  know  the  work  ;  call  another  one. 

(|V)  |  yok-po  di  le-ka  shin g-gi  min-du  ;  shem-pa-chi  sho 
chi. 

Boys,  do  not  beat  each  other ! 

i  pu-gu  tsho  chik-ki  chik-la  ma-dung-shi. 

Out  of  ten  men  I  am  the  only  one  left. 

rq]3q]’2rajsr|r  mi  chii  kyi-ne  nga  chik-po  le-chung. 

The  religions  of  China  and  Tibet  are  the  same.  3'*v 

|  gya-po  nyi-kyi-chho-lu  chik- 

pa  re. 

Various  kinds  of  people  come  together  in  this  bazaar.  05T 

I  throm  di-la  mi - 

na  mi-chik-pa  mang-po  dzom-kyi-du. 
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There  is  not  even  one  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 

I  ng&  ngo-shem  pa  chiJc-yang 

min-du. 

Words. 


To  say,  tell,  hon.  = 
sung-wa . 

Syce,  groom  =  &q^l  ’  ’  chhilc- 

pon. 

Ghoom,  a  village  near  Dar- 
jeeliug=  ^j&Tq’V  Jciun-pa-ri. 

Horse,  hon.  =  (IqST'T) 

chhiJc-pa. 


To  ride  =^<3j’£T  sKom-pa. 

To  ride,  hon.  =  chhip- 

pa. 

Behind  =zT]^cl|,£2l’  shu-la. 

To  have  a  fight  with  = 

dung-re  che-pa. 

To  be  drunk  =  Vq^'q  |  V 

ql’lytl  ra-si-wa ,  rap-si 

che-pa. 


Exercise  No.  15. 

Whose  pony  is  that  down  there?  |  ma-gi  sii 

ta  re? 

Please  tell  your  syce  to  take  both  ponies  to  Ghoom.  &Y 
^rqj’iq^&j’Qr&qpq’  (%q$TT) 

khye-rung-lci  chhilc-pon  la  chhiJc-pa 
nyi-ha  fcuni-pa-ri  la  (Uri-song  sung-ro-nang. 

We  (two)  have  each  riden  ponies  to  Darjeeling  (lit.  have 
gone  riding,  etc.).  (Sq*T)  q’q3q*Tdj«r^’i)c’ 

q  qq^l  q  |  nga-nyi  chhiJc-pa  chip-ne  Dor-je-ling-la 
phe-pa-yin. 

[Note  that  the  honorific  forms  are  employed  in  deference  to  the 
person  who  has  ridden  with  me.] 
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Those  are  the  traders  who  have  come  from  Lhasa. 

§’£rq^/£’^|  Jila-sa  ne  yoiig-khen-lcyi  tshong- 
pa  t en-tsho  re. 


The 


others  are 


coming  behind.  n)^dj'£T?’£!|^!)]'ariJjc'§)' 
sftem-pa-tsho  shu-la  yong-Tci  yo-iva-re. 


They  have  been  fighting  with  each  other  on  the  way. 

|  khon-tslio  lang- 


kn-la  chiJe-ki-cJii  dung-re  cfie-pa-re. 

Probably  they  were  all  drunk.  I 

khon-tsho  gang-iche-raft-6i  cKe-pa  yin-tro. 


Exercise  No.  16. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  trader  who  came  yesterday  ? 
What  things  has  he  got  ?  This  is  the  very  man  that  stole  my 
pony.  Nobody  has  arrived  to-day.  Those  who  come  to-morrow 
will  stay  some  days. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Adverbs. 

1.  Adverbs  are  formed  in  three  ways,  namely  : — 

(a)  Primitive,  such  as  t 'un-da ,  now,  lam-sung , 

at  ONCE  and  yang-kyar ,  AGAIN.  Most  adverbs  of 

time  belong  to  this  form. 

( b )  Those  formed  from  nouns  or  pronouns,  such  as 

di-ne,  from  here  (lit.  from  this)  ;  kha-ne , 

ORALLY  (lit.  FROM  MOUTH)  ;  and  g yap-la ,  BEHIND 

(lit.  at  THE  BACK).  Many  adverbs  of  place  are  formed  in 
this  way. 

(c)  Those  formed  from  adjectives,  as  in  English  quick , 
quickly ,  etc.  These  in  colloquial  Tibetan  take  the  form  either 
of  the  adjective  itself  or  of  the  adjective  with  ’<3j$C  cRe-ne 

added.  Thus:  |  gyok-po  gyu ,  GO  QUICKLY; 

(,-ang-po  cKe-ne  kham- 

chhu  di  tha-cho-pa-nang ,  decide  this  Case  (law-suit) 
fairly. 

2.  Adverbs  used  in  tlie  ordinary  way  require  no  special 
mention  here;  they  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary.  Those 
which  are  formed  or  used  in  peculiar  ways  will  now  be 
noticed.  Adverbs  always  precede  the  verb  in  a  sentence. 
Those  used  interrogatively  stand  immediately  before  the 

verb  in  most  cases,  e.g.,  |  m*  Jca-tsho  du  ?  HOW 

MANY  MEN  ARE  HERE  ? 
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3.  (a)  About,  some  =*’  (l*T)  Isa,  but  ^  ia  some- 
times  added.  Thus,  8^'  (*T)  q]fe|  [  mi  chu.tsa  chi<  AB0UT 
TEN  MEN. 


( b )  Even»  not  even.  yan^=EVEN,  ALSO,  and  when 

accompanied  by  a  negative  means  NOT  even  and  is  used  as  in 

| 

khon-tsho  men-da  gya-yang  shing-gi  min-du.  They  do  not 
even  know  how  to  fire  a  GUN.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
word  fire  (gya)  which  is  immediately  followed  by 
yang  in  the  Tibetan  sentence. 


the  following  examples:  p’  gq?wjc:T-^$r| 


(c)  Here=s^$T  de ;  there=YV  (V3^)  But 

instead  of  SV  te  ^ pha-gi,  over  there  is  frequently 

used.  And  if  the  HERE  or  the  THERE  is  higher  up 
or  lower  down  than  the  person  speaking  yu-gi,  UP  HERE, 

up  there,  or  5T§)'  ma-gi ,  down  here,  down  there  should 

be  employed.  Thus,  |  mi-chi  ya-gi  yd,  THERE  IS 

a  MAN  THERE  (i.e.,  higher  up).  Similarly  with  verbs  of 
coming  or  going  to  or  from  Tibet,  we  should  say  “he  is  coming 

down  from  Tibet”;  “he  is  going  up  to  Tibet.”  Thus:  3?C'q' 

(q*)  |  ishong-pci-tsho  po-la  ya  lolc-Jca-re. 

THE  TRADERS  HAVE  GONE  BACK  (UP)  TO  TIBET. 


(d)  HOW  FAR.  This  is  rendered  by  |  lit. 

HOW  MUCH  DISTANCE,  e.g., 

|  khyo-re  lung-pa  hla-sa-ne  tha-ring-thung  Jcu-tshd-yd  f 


How  FAR  IS  YOUR  COUNTRY  FROM  LHASA  ? 
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(e)  How  long,  i.e.,  how  many  days,  months,  years,  etc.,  is 
rendered  thus  :  HOW  MANY  MONTHS  IS  IT  SINCE  YOU  CAME  ? 

khyo-rang  yong-ne  da-wa  ka-tsho 
song?  You  having  come  how  many  months  have  gone? 

(/)  How  much  ?  How  many  ?=zT)T3f^’)  e.g.,  how  many  men 
ARE  THERE?  |  mi  ka-tsho-du  ?  But  is  referring  to 

the  time  of  day  corresponds  to  what,  e.g.,  WHAT  O’CLOCK 

IS  IT  ?  §  ^  |  chhu-tsho  ka-tsho  re. 

(g)  Much,  many  she-po-rang  ’  mang-po- 

rang.  Used  only  with  a  negative  in  the  sense  of  NOT  MUCH, 
NOT  MANY.  Thus,  (O^’QT)  | 

lung-pa  de  khang-pa  mang-po-rang  min-du ,  there  are  not 
MANY  HOUSES  IN  THIS  TRACT  OF  COUNTRY. 

(/i)  Not  a  i  ALL,  never  is  translated  by  a  negative  accom¬ 
panied  by  t  ^  tsa-ne  or  |  ma-ne.  Thus, 

(or  <5j£|  )  ^  ||  |  fa  tsa-ne  yak-po  min-du ,  THIS 

is  NOT  AT  ALL  good.  nge  sha  tsa-ne  6a 

ma  nyong.  I  have  never  eaten  meat.  Also  by  3V  or 
followed  by  a  negative,  e.g.,  |  be-U  yo- 

wa-ma-re,  there  are  none  at  all.  5*^’  is  more  emphatic 
than  | 

(t)  Of  CODRSB-BUT,  indeed— but.  These  have  been  dealt 
with  under  the  verb  (Cap.  VII,  para.  23). 
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(j)  Only,  entirely,  all,  are  often  translated  by 

which  immediately  precedes  the  verb,  e.g.,  | 

tn  re ,  THERE  are  MEN  only  ;  (i.e.,  there  are  no  animals,  etc.) 
5-  (*’)  ,  cha4n  di_tsko  yaR_pg 

tci  da ,  these  THINGS  are  ALL  GOOD  ;  (i.e.,  there  are  no  had 
things  among  tJiem). 

(A:)  So,  SO  MUCH  is  often  rendered  by  lit.  THIS  KIND 

or  by  lit.  OF  THAT  KIND,  e.g.,  ^TQ^’Q^ST^]  | 

he  chhem-po  din-dra  ma-gya.  Do  not  talk  loudly,  do  not 

MAKE  SUCH  A  NOISE  TALKING. 

(0  TOO  is  expressed  by  tr  aft-pa,  joined  as  a  verb  to  the 

root  of  the  adjective  concerned,  e.g., 

(^T)  |  khar-gyu  di  ring  traft-ka  re,  THIS  STICK  IS  TOO 

LONG.  =stick  ;  =  long. 

( m )  VERY  may  be  expressed  by  ha-chang  or  by 

thaft-chho  added  to  the  root  of  the  adjective,  or  in  some  cases  by 
repeating  the  adjective  once  in  a  raised  tone  of  voice.  Thus, 
VERY  GREAT  may  be  expressed  by  ha-chang 

chhem-po  or  by  chhe-thaft-chho  or  by  ^<3j ’ 5 ’ ^ 5  | 

chhem-po  chhem-po.  Here,  however,  it  should  be  noticed  that 
chhung -chhung  means  simply  small  ;  thung- 

thung ,  SHORT  ;  nyung-nyung,  few  and  so  with  a  few 

others.  In  these  latter  VERY  is  not  implied.  The  method  of 
expressing  VERY  by  raising  the  tone  of  the  voice  is  found  also 
in  Nepalese  (Khas-kura),  with  which  Tibetan  has  a  few  gram¬ 
matical  affinities. 
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(fi)  WHY.  This  is  frequently  rendered  by  lit.  FOR 

wn at,  e.g.,  khyo-khe-sa  Hang-la  ma 

yong  nga  ?  why  did  you  not  come  yesterday  ?  or  by 
turning  the  sentence  ;  thus,  ! 

khyo  khe-sci  ma  yong-nge  ton-ta  fta-re  re  ?  (Lit.  what  is  THE 
MEANING  OF  YOUR  NOT  COMING  YESTERDAY  ?) 

4.  The  treatment  of  negatives  has  been  explained  when 
dealing  with  verbs  (see  Cap.  V,  para.  3,  Cap.  VI,  para.  13,  and 
Cap.  VII,  paras.  1  and  2),  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 


WORDS. 


Far  tka  ring-po. 

Animal  =  sem-chen . 


To  recognise  =  ngo- 

she-pa. 

Cold,  adj.  =  (rang  - mo . 


Field  glasses;  (lit.  distance  Indian  =  gya-fta. 

glass)  =  gyang-she. 

To  fit  (of  clothes)  = 
drift- pa. 


Exercise  No.  17. 

What  are  those  animals  up  there  ?  | 

^  ^1  ^  I  ya~yi  sern-chen  ( e-lsho  fta-re  fta-re  re. 

They  are  a  very  long  way  off.  |  thawing 

thaft-chho  du. 
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I  cannot  make  them  out  even  with  field-glasses.  ^jc’-^aporq^r 

|  gyang-she-la  te-na-yang  nge 

ngo-shing-gi  min-du. 

There  are  no  Indians  at  all  here,  as  it  is  too  cold  for  them. 

g|c-^r#rj-q|v3'aj*rSl-q^q|  |  de  (rang  ( ra - 
tsang  gya-Jca  tsa-ne  min-du. 

Exercise  No.  18. 

These  boots  are  too  large.  They  do  not  fit  me  at  all.  One  of 
them  is  bigger  than  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Postpositions,  Conjunctions  and  Interjections. 

1.  Postpositions. — These  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  simple 
and  compound.  The  former  are  monosyllabic,  and  govern  the 
accusative.  They  include  those  used  in  the  declension  of  the 
noun  (Chapter  III)  and  a  few  others.  The  latter  are  of  two  or 
more  syllables,  being  formed  from  nouns,  adjectives  or  verbs, 
and  mostly  govern  the  genitive.  Postpositions  may  govern  not 
only  nouns,  but  also  adjectives,  verbs,  articles,  etc.  The  use  of 
most  postpositions  is  simple :  only  those,  the  uses  of  which 
require  special  explanations,  in  addition  to  those  already  given 
concerning  them  in-  the  declension  of  nouns  and  other  chapters, 
will  be  dealt  with  here.  For  other  postpositions  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  Dictionary. 

2.  Simple  Postpositions. — (a)  ®T  la  besides  its  datival  sense 

dealt  with  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Noun  (Cap.  Ill),  is  sometimes 
used  where  in  English  we  should  use  at,  on  or  in,  though 

gang-la  is  more  commonly  used  for  on,  and 
nang-la  for  in.  Thus,  |  ri-i  gang-la 

ya  du ,  THERE  ARE  YAKS  ON  THE  HILL;  | 

chhu-tsho  shi-la  sho,  COME  at  four  O’CLOCK.  QT  should 
always  be  used  as  above  in  telling  the  time  of  day.  ST 
is  also  used  where  in  English  for  is  used  in  the  quotation  of 
prices,  e.g.,  |  yu  di  gor-mo  nyi-la 

nyd-pa-yin ,  I  have  bought  this  turquoise  for  two 
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RUPEES.  And  the  following  verbs  may  take  °T  namely,  verbs 
of  giving ,  showing ,  teaching  and  telling ;  also  the  following 
common  verbs,  namely,  * e‘Pa  cfo-pa  to  have  faith  in 

(a  lama,  etc.),  sRe-pa  to  be  afraid  ofy  phutc-pa  to 

hit  against ,  §'q-  snu 

-wa  lo  offer  to ,  to  petition,  to  beg  of} 
ro-clie-pa  to  assist,  qjlvJfc’q'  lche  yong-wa  to  bring 
to ,  and  many  others.  But  with  all  the  above  verbs  and  classes 
of  verbs  the  may  be  omitted  and  the  simple  accusative  form 
used. 

(i)  qv  ne  besides  meaning  OUT  OF,  FROM,  expresses  also 
through,  via,  e.g.,  - «Tn|cf  araj?r3jrr  (q-) 

|  nga  Pha-ri-ne  yong-ne  Je-lep-la-ne  yong-nga-yin.  I  have 
come  from  Phari  via  the  Jelep  Pass.  g*T3j*r  cRe-ne  may 
also  be  used  in  this  sense.  flj^T  also  expresses  by ,  in  such 

sentences  as  CATCH  THE  DOG  BY  THE  NECK  j|’ | 
khyi  di  ke-ne  jii. 

(c)  le  besides  its  use  in  the  sense  of  THAN,  MORE  THAN 

already  dealt  with  in  the  comparison  of  adjectives  (Cap.  IV, 
para.  7),  means  also  RATHER  THAN,  or  EXCEPT,  e.g., 

|  de  de-pa  le  Pha-ri 

la  chhim-pa  ga-Ki-re ,  I  would  rather  go  to  Phari  than 
stay  here.  (Lit.,  rather  than  the  staying  here ,  the  going  to 
Phari  pleases .)  Again,  ^ |  Q/OTST^j'^E  c 

(**•)  ^  |  pha-me  ha-la  ma-nyen-tsang  di-le  ma-cRung-nga-re. 
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Since  you  have  not  heeded  the  orders  of  your  parents, 
YOU  have  fallen  into  trouble.  (Lit.,  since  you  have  not 
heeded  the  orders  of  your  fattier  and  mother ,  except  this  it  has 
not  happened.) 

(d)  *f'  (any,  WITH  is  used  with  a  few  verbs  such  as  those  of 

MEETING,  visiting,  fighting,  ami  with  adjectives  denoting 
similarity,  e.g.,  |'W*CE’S|-^-  |  hhe-sa  nga  mi  di-tang 

thuJc-chung .  I  met  this  man  yesterday  ;  or 

khe-sa  nga -tang  mi-di  thulc-chung.  Again, 

|  lung-pa  di  in-ji  lung  -pa-tang  dra-po  re , 
this  coun  try  is  like  England.  Except  in  such  cases  with 
should  be  translated  by  ^E’SJ^ST^’  tang-nyam-tu ,  e.g.,  p**\E’ 

^•^’g’|r«r§aj’sr«tej  |  kho-tang  nyam-tu  Dor-je-ling-la 
chhim-pa-ytn.  I  went  with  him  to  Darjeeling. 

( e )  Other  postpositions  governing  the  accusative  are  ^|T  tliu, 
AS  FAR  AS,  UP  TO,  and  one  or  two  others. 

3.  Compound  Postpositions. — These,  as  stated  above,  mostly 
govern  the  genitive,  e.g.,  ri-i  gang -la,  ON 

THE  HILL;  C^’gq’QT  nge  gyap-lct ,  BEHIND  ME,  etc.  A  few 

govern  the  accusative,  for  instance,  |  ma-to 

mem-pa ,  EXCEPT;  e.g.,  |  di  ma-to 

shem-pa  yo-wa  ma-re ,  this  is  the  only  one.  (Lit.,  except 

this  there  is  not  another.)  And  one  or  two  like 
nye-po ,  NEAR,  CLOSE  TO,  govern  the  ablative  ;  e.g., 

^  I  di-ne  6am-pa  tha-nye-po-re,  the  BRIDGE  is  CLOSE 


TO  HERE. 
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4.  Conjunctions. — Conjunctions  are  used  in  Tibetan  much 
less  frequently  than  in  English,  the  sentences  in  which  they 
occur  being  turned  into  participial  and  other  verbal  clauses,  as 
has  been  already  explained  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Verb.  Thus, 

|  dang-gong  yong-ne  ie-ring 
chhim-pa  re ,  he  came  yesterday  evening  and  left  to-day. 

5.  Th  ose  conjunctions  which  are  commonly  employed  in 
the  colloquial  language,  and  whose  use  requires  special  mention, 
are  as  follow.  For  the  others  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
Dictionary. 

(a)  fang.  This  corresponds  frequently  to  AND  in  Eng¬ 

lish,  though,  as  we  have  seen  above,  its  literal  meaning  is  WITH. 
Th  us,  |  Pha-ri  la  yak-fang  lu 

mang-po  yo-wa-re,  there  are  lots  of  yaks  and  sheep  at 
Phari.  But  when  more  than  two  nouns  are  thus  joined, 

is  used  after  the  first  one  only  or  not  at  all,  e.g., 

( V)  |  Pha-ri  la  yaH  (tang)  ra-lu  mang- 

po  yo-wa-re ,  there  are  lots  of  yaks,  goats  and  sheep  at 
Phari.  should  always  be  spoken  quickly  after,  and  almost 

as  a  part  of  the  word  which  precedes  it,  and  this  preceding  word 
takes  the  accent. 

( b )  fa-rung  fa-rung  yang ,  |  fan-do 

or  yang,  means  BESIDES,  MORE  YET  and  precedes 

the  word  which  it  qualifies,  e.g.,  CSTqj’C  F  ^  ^  ^ 

^1  nge  go-nga  gang-lcha  ma-nyo  fa-rung  toJc-tsa  yo ,  I  have 
NOT  BOUGHT  ALL  THE  EGGS;  THERE  ARE  A  FEW  MORE  YET. 
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(c)  Either — OR  is  expressed  by  - ujC’itej’aj’  yang - 

men-na — yang-men-na ,  or  by  |  yang-na — yang - 

na.  The  first  (or  is  omitted  often  in 

Tibetan  as  well  as  in  English,  e.g.,  ^  ^  ^ 

8aj’3j’sr§*rq’  (§*q’)  s^O/Q^]’^  |  pom-po  lanyen-shu  shii-pa 
le  yang-men-na  ma-sfiu-pa  ga  duJc-Jce?  Do  YOU  prefer  that 
I  SHOULD  REPRESENT  THE  MATTER  TO  THE  OFFICIAL,  OR 
THAT  I  SHOULD  NOT.  (Lit.,  RATHER  THAN  REPRESENTING 
THE  CASK  TO  THE  OFFICIAL,  OR  DOES  NOT  REPRESENTING 
PLEASE).  Often  the  OR  in  Tibetan  is  omitted  altogether,  e.g., 

sa-hep  sKn  duJc-Jca  min-du  ?  Is 
THE  SAHIB  AT  HOME  (lit.  seated)  OR  NOT  ? 

(d)  The  translation  of  ALTHOUGH  and  of  IF  has  already  been 
explained  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Verb  (Cap.  V,  para.  8,  and  Cap. 
VI,  para.  15). 

Occasionally  Ice-si  is  used  for  IF;  e.g., 

§*r  (|^’)|  !  7]y°  thu£-na 

nyd-ro-chi ,  Ice-si  nyo  ma-thup-na  thapyo-wa  ma-re.  Please 
BUY  ONE  IF  YOU  CAN  ;  IF  YOU  CANNOT  BUY  ONE,  IT  CAN’T  BE 
HELPED. 


(e)  BUT  is  usually  expressed  by  turning  the  sentence  and  using 


(utej’dfujr)  yin-ne  or  some  other 


word  meaning  AL¬ 


THOUGH,  in  spite  of,  e.g., 

|  (e-ring  nga  dro  thwp  tna-chung ,  yin-ne  sang-nyi 
nga  dro-Jcyi-yin.  I  could  not  go  to-day,  but  I  will  GO  to¬ 
morrow.  (Lit.,  In  spite  of  my  not  being  able  to  go  to- 

DAY,  I  WILL  GO  TO-MORROW). 


(/)  SINCE,  SINCE  THE  TIME  THAT,  AGO.  The  translation  of 
ithese  is  best  sho  wn  by  examples.  Th  us,  It  is  six  MONTHS  SINCE 
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I  left  Lhasa.  |  nga  hla-sa-ne 

thon-ne  da-ivci  tm  song.  I  have  not  been  to  Darjeeling  for 

TWO  YEARS.  nga  Dor-je - 

ling -la  ma-chhim-pa  lo  nyi  song. 

(g)  Whether — or  is  expressed  thus: — It  is  uncertain 

whether  he  will  arrive  to-day  or  not.  p-S;V§q-«jrc' 

|  kho  (e-ring  lep-yong-nga  mi-yong  ten-den  me. 

Whether  you  go  or  stay,  I  shall  remain  here, 

khyo-rang  chliin-na  ma - 

chhin-na  nga  de  dd-kyi-yin. 


6.  Interjections. — Those  commonly  used  are,  ^  !  ^Ve  *8  |  we, 
Oh  1  Hullo  !  Hi  !  tfTprp’pr  a-lcha-kha  kha}  Alas  1 

Exclamation  of  sorrow.  a-tsi ,  Exclamation  of  surprise. 

Thus,  |  We  !  Tshe-ring  gyok-po  sho- 

a,  Hi  I  Tshering,  please  come  quickly.  and  *8’  are 
used  also  by  masters  to  call  their  servants  in  the  same  way  as 
Koi  hai  is  used  in  India. 

Words. 


Shi-ga-tse  (capital  of  the 
Province  of  Tsang)=q]^Y^* 
Oang-tok  (capital  of  Sikkim) 

To  put  in,  insert  = 

(Q^qp’)  chulc-pa. 

Small-pox  (a  very  common 
disease  in  Tibet)  =  3?' 

'  No 

hlan-dram. 


Country-house  =  q]^'T|’  sRi- 
lca. 

Do.  lion.  =  gon-sRi. 

To  stay,  dwell,  hon.— 
sRa-pa. 

Yak’s  meat  =  q]**jq|’Y  yak- 
sha. 

Pork  =  s4q]T-<:|’  phak-sha. 

Beef=3]c’-*f  lang-sha ^ 
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To  obtain,  procure  = 
jor-wu. 

Expensive  (Lit.  great  price)  = 
*fj£’^5j'£r  kung-chhem-po. 

Behind  =  ^CJ’QJ’  gyap-la. 

Mountain,  hill=^T  ri. 


To  Bnow=^' hang 
gyap-pa. 

Telegraph  (lit.  iron-thread)  = 
SFFiV  cha-kii. 

Wonder,  wonderful  thing  = 
uTSlfoj*  yam-tslien. 


Exercise  No.  19. 

He  went  from  Shi-ga-tse  to  Gung-tok  vid  Phari.  ^  ^  ^ 

I  ,cho  shi-ga-tse  ne  Pha-ri 
eke  ne  Gang-tok  la  chhim-ya-re. 

He  had  only  one  servant  with  him  then. 

|  (e  gang-la  kho  xang  nyam-fu  yok- 

po  chi-le  min-du. 

Put  some  more  wood  on  the  fire.  |  fa-rung 

me-la  shing  chu. 

On  account  of  the  small-pox  at  Lhasa,  he  (lion.)  is  staying  at  his 
country-house. 

|  hla-sa  hlen-drum  yd-tsan  g  ku-sho  gon-ski  la 
ska  yo-wa-re. 

Yak’s  meat,  mutton,  pork  and  beef  are  procurable  here,  but 
the  pork  and  beef  are  expensive. 

% |  yak-sha  luk-sha  phak-sha  lang-sha  de  jor-yong  fe 
yin-ne  phak-sha  fang  lang-sha  kong-chhem-po  re. 
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Moreover,  many  of  the  people  are  sending  their  yaks  away 
to-day  to  the  other  side  of  the  hills. 

q]oiq|'^'jq’arqi^rS|'Q,^j|  !  (a -rung  mi  mang-po  (e-ring 
yaJc  ri-i  gycip-la  tong-gi-du. 

Ah  I  what  a  wonderful  thing  this  telegraph  is  1 

|  a-tsi  eha-hii  yam-ishen  din-dra  du. 

Exercise  No.  20. 

He  has  two  servants  with  him.  He  has  come  vid  Gang-tok 
If  it  does  not  snow  he  will  go  to  Pliari  to-morrow,  but,  if  it 
snows,  he  will  stay  here.  It  is  three  years  since  he  came  to 
(=he  arrived  at)  Darjeeling.  Alas  !  will  not  the  boy  die  ? 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  Order  of  Words  in  a  Sentence. 

1.  The  order  in  which  different  parts  of  speech  in  a  sentence 
follow  each  other  has  been  in  the  main  shown  for  each  Part  of 
Speech  in  the  chapter  which  deals  with  it,  but  it  may  be  con¬ 
venient  to  the  student  that  the  principal  rules  should  be  grouped 
together  here.  The  order  is  first,  the  subject,  then  the  object, 

and  the  verb  last,  e.g.,  I  nge  khyo  dung-gi-yin. 

I  WILL  BEAT  YOU. 

9 

2.  The  component  parts  of  the  subject  or  object  are  usually 
arranged  among  themselves  as  follows  : — 

(а)  The  genitive. 

(б)  The  governing  noun  or  pronoun. 

(c)  The  adjective,  unless  in  the  genitive,  in  which  case  it 

precedes  the  noun. 

(d)  The  numeral. 

( e )  The  article  or  demonstrative  pronoun. 

3.  Any  relative  or  other  clause  dependent  on  the  noun  may 

either  be  put  in  the  genitive  and  precede  the  noun,  or  take  the 
case-inflection  of  the  noun  and  follow  it  ;  but  usually  the 
former.  Thus:  The  merchants  WHO  Came  TO-DAY  should 
be  translated  ^  j  f e-ring  yong-khen 

Jcyi  tshong-pu  fe-fsho  in  preference  to 

ie-ring  tshong-pa  yong-khen  fe-tsJio. 

4.  In  correlative  sentences  the  relative  pronoun  precedes  the 

demonstrative  pronoun,  e.g.,  |  tu  fang-yo 

te-gye  ny6,  BUY  ALL  THE  SHEEP  THAT  there  are  (lit.,  WHAT 
SHEEP  THERE  ARE  BUY  THEM  ALL). 
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5.  The  interrogative  pronoun  immediately  precedes  the  verb, 

e.g.,  |  tuJc-lo  nak-po  Jcon-khen  (e 

Sll-re ,  WHO  IS  THE  PERSON  THAT  IS  WEARING  BLACK  CLOTHES  ? 

6.  Participial  and  other  dependent  verbal  clauses  precede  the 

main  verb,  e.g.,  C’gC'£J’S|^'  (0 )')  SfC’C 

(*»’)  ^  |  nga  lung-pa  de  mik-la-lca  yong-?iga-yin}  1  have 

COME  TO  SEE  THIS  COUNTRY  ( lit .,  TO  SEE  THE  COUNTRY  HERE). 
So  also  when  one  verb  governs  another,  the  former  having  a 
sense  Of  CAUSING,  PERMITING,  COMPLETTING,  BEING  ABLE  this 

governing  verb  comes  last,  e.g.,  kliyd  ehhin 

c/ihoic-Jca ,  YOU  MAY  GO,  i.e.,  YOU  ARE  PEMITTED  TO  GO  (an 
ordinary  form  of  dismissal). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  Honorific  Language. 

1.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Pronouns  (Cap.  IX,  para.  2)  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made  to  the  necessity  of  using  the  prescribed 
honorific  forms  when  speaking  to  or  of  persons  of  good  position. 
The  difference  between  the  honorific  forms  in  Tibetan  ami 
Hindustani  is  that  in  the  latter  these  are  usually  expressed  by 
mere  changes  of  termination,  which  are  few  in  number  and 
quickly  learnt,  e.g.,  ao ,  aiye  {come!)  whereas  in  the  former  the 
honorific  is  usually  expressed  by  a  partially  or  wholly  different 
word. 

2.  In  order  therefore  that  he  may  converse  with  the  higher 
classes  of  Tibetan  society,  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  in 
respect  of  a  large  number  of  words  to  master  two  Tibetan  equi¬ 
valents  for  each  word,  one  for  the  common  and  one  for  the 
higher  classes.  The  ordinary  language  should  be  used  when 
speaking  to  cultivators,  coolies,  common  monks  and  ordinary 
traders;  the  honorific  language  when  speaking  to  persons  of 
higher  rank  than  the  above.  When  conversing  with  the  very 
highest  classes,  i.e.,  with  members  of  the  nobility,  of  whom 
there  are  about  thirty  families  in  the  (j  (Lhasa)  and  Tsang 
(Shi-ga-tse)  provinces,  or  with  officials  from  the  rank  of  De- 
pon,  Tsi-pon  or  Pho-pdn  upwards,  or  with  the  highest  Lamas,  a 
still  higher  form  of  honorific  should  be  employed,  if  such  exists. 
The  student  need  not,  however,  trouble  to  learn  more  than  a 
very  few  words  at  first  in  the  higher  honorific  since  persons  of 
the  above  high  rank  are  not  often  met  with  and  the  ordinary 
honorific  will  therefore  almost  always  carry  him  through. 
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3.  The  Dictionary  at  the  end  of  this  book  is  fairly  complete 
in  honorific  terms,  the  ordinary  honorific  words  being  marked 
as  lion,  and  the  high  honorific  as  h.  hon.  It  only  remains  there¬ 
fore  to  notice  here  such  general  principles  as  exist  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  honorifics,  so  that  the  student  may  be  able  in  many 
cases  to  form  them  for  himself. 


4.  Firstly,  as  regards  verbs  those  only  need  be  mentioned 
which  occur  frequently  in  compounds  and  otherwise: — 


Meaning. 


Ordinary  Form. 


Honorific  Form. 


High  Honori¬ 
fic  Form. 


To  put,  at¬ 
tach,  ap- 
ply. 


Sq'q’ 

gyap-pa. 


To  sit,  dwell, 
remain. 


To  stand  up 


de-pa. 


lang-wa. 


oiq-q- 


To  say,  tell  - 


lap-pa. 

lv«r 


v 


6er-wa. 


1^’ 

kyom-pa. 

sRu-pa. 

(q.jjrq-) 

skang-wa. 

' 

sung-wa. 


kyom-pa 

nang-wa. 

q§^w 

Q£q]TqT 

ska-den- ja-pa. 

^•q^C  (q^c-) 

^c-q* 

ku-skang 
nang-wa . 

q^r^crq' 

ka-nang-wa. 
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Meaning. 


Ordinary  Form. 


Honorific  Form. 


High  Honorific 
Form. 


To  eat 

To  take 

To  wear,  put 
on  (clothes). 

To  go, 
come. 

* 

To  do 
To  give 


3’q*  ka-wa 
lem-pa 
Icom-pa 

t°  9° 
=dro-tva. 

to  come 
=yong-wa. 

che-pa 

ter-wa 


-q^’q’  she-pa 

i 

j^qq’q’  phe'p-pa 

I 

J 

nang-wa. 


q^’q^ajC’q’ 

she-pa  nang - 
wa. 


qSq’I’^rq* 

chhip-gyu 

nang-wa. 


5.  By  far  the  commonest  of  the  above  forms  is  *jpjE’q  | 
nang-wa .  In  addition  to  its  meanings  given  above,  it  can 
be  added  for  the  formation  of  an  honorific  to  most  verbs 
that  have  not  got  special  honorific  forms  of  their  own,  e.g., 
^rq«rq^rc’  ^qT)  ^  |  tshong-pe  tang-nga  re,  THE  TRADER 

SENT;  (q*)  (q’)  ^  |  p6m-p6  tong-nga 

nang-nga  re,  the  OFFICIAL  SENT.  And  here  it  should  be 
noticed  that  verbs  which  use  the  past  or  perfect  root  in  their 
ordinary  forms  take,  as  a  rule,  the  present  root  in  their  honorific 
forms,  e.g.,  the  example  just  given. 

6.  The  above  honorific  forms  are,  as  already  stated,  applied 
to  persons  of  position  higher  than  the  ordinary.  There  are  also 
a  few  verbs  applied  to  persons,  both  of  high  or  of  low  position, 
when  such  persons  are  dealing  with  persons  above  them.  These 
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verbs  are  in  the  Dictionary  labelled  inf.  to  sup.  (i.e.,  inferior  to 
superior).  Two  of  the  commonest  are  shu-iva,  for  °Jq’q' 

lap-pa ,  TO  SAT  ;  and  phu-wa,  for 

ter-wa ,  to  give.  Thus  ^ ^  |  De-pon  ku - 

sho-la  shii,  REPRESEN'I’  (THE  MATTER)  TO  THE  DE-PON. 

When  the  inferior  is  himself  a  person  of  good  position,  the 
verb  implying  inferiority  takes  itself  an  honorific  form,  e  g., 

fpr  (&q*rq- 

horse,  lion.)  (P’)  Icu-sho  Jong -pen  Hyi 

De-pon  ku-slio-la  chhilc-pa  chi  hii-ra  nang-song ,  THE  Jong-pen 
HAS  GIVEN  A  PONY  TO  THE  De-PON.  Note  the  honorific  form 
o,garv  (q')  q|3jc'^c'  hii-ra  nang-song ,  and  (&q$Tq') 

chhifc-pa ,  the  honorific  of  ^ ’  la ,  HORSE. 

7.  A  great  many  words,  mostly  nouns,  are  formed  from  the 
honorific  terms  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body.  Thus — 

(«)  8'  ku  gives  honorific  for  many  parts  of  the  body,  e.g., 
sulc-po ,  BODY,  ^  ku-su ,  BODY,  lion.  ; 

pang-kho ,  chest  (of  body),  ku-pang ,  chest,  lion. 

( b )  ohha,  the  honorific  form  of  laic-pa,  hand  is 

used  for  many  things  connected  with  or  manipulated  by  the 
hand,  e.g.,  §5f^'  chhan-dt ,  lion,  of  di-mi,  KEY.  ^  5pT 

chha-gam,  lion,  of  gam  BOX. 

(c;  sfiap,  the  honorific  form  of  kang-pa,  FOOT  is 

used  for  things  connected  with  the  foot,  e.g., 
shaf-chha  (or  ^q«T^T)/iOn.  of  f*T  hlatn,  BOOT. 
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{d)  tfV  she,  the  honorific  form  of  p'  kha,  MOUTH,  e.g., 
^5|$rq'  she-kyem-pa ,  hon.  of  kha-kom-pa ,  TO  be 

THIRSTY. 

(e)  ^5*  W;M>  honorific  form  of  go ,  HEAD  ;  e.g., 

i vu-sha,  hon.  of  sha-mo ,  HAT. 

(/)  shang,  the  honorific  form  of  ^  (3^  (I,  )  rxa-khu , 

Ov  C\ 

nose  ;  e.g.,  shang-chhi ,  /wn.  of  na'p-chhi 

HANDKERCHIEF. 

(?)  fv*jS,r  nyen-chho,  the  honorific  form  of 

am-chho ,  ear  ;  nyen-chho-lci  i-khung , 

//on.  of  W5T5j3frl|'  ’(5 C’  «m  chho-Jci  i-khung ,  EAR- 

HOLB. 

(;0  M’  chen,  t lie  honorific  form  of  wi,  EYE,  e.g.,  g^j 
chhern-pa,  hon.  of  miJc-pa ,  EYE-LID  ;  and 

gSj^q’g’q'  chem-phe  shu-iva  (lit.  /o  request  the  coming  of  the 
eye )  the  inf.  to  sup.  form  of  (^3jTCT)  tem-pci,  TO  SHOW. 

(i)  The  other  parts,  e.g.,  ^5|*T  tshem ,  hon.  of  so,  TOOTH  ; 
Jl^pT  ja ,  hon.  of  I1’  che,  TONGUE  ;  / ion .  of  ke, 

NECK  have  also  their  compounds  formed  on  lines  similar  to 
those  above. 

8.  Other  honorific  forms  from  which  compounds  are  often 
constructed  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  thu ,  the  honorific  form  of  sem ,  MIND. 

Frequently  used  in  mental  and  moral  attributes,  e.g.,  3"F 

thung-do,  hon.  of  do-pa,  WISH. 
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(b)  ka ,  ORDER  gives  the  honorific  in  many  words 

connected  with  speaking  and  the  like,  e.g.,  qT|Q/QMj’  ka-len, 

hon.  of  °J<V  len,  answer. 

(c)  she ,  give  the  honorific  in  words  connected  with 

food  and  drink,  e.g.,  she-sha ,  hon.  of  •*]’  slut,  meat, 

(d)  so,  also  gives  the  honorific  in  many  words  con- 

nected  with  food  and  drink,  and  especially  in  connection  with 

their  preparation,  e.g.,  so-thap ,  hon.  of  thap- 

tshang ,  kitchen. 

9.  As  the  honorific  of  verbs  is  often  formed  by  nang 

wa  so  the  high  honorific  is  frequently  formed  by  adding  CIT]^’ 
ka,  thu,  or  other  of  the  honorific  forms  specified  above, 

to  the  beginning  of  the  words  ; 

e.g„  ship-cho  che-pa ,  to  investigate. 

ship-cho  nang-wa ,  to  investigate,  hon. 

q’Tjo/^q'^ajc'q-  ka-ship  nang-wa,  to  investigate,  h.  hon 
and  fm'  tsom-pa,  to  compose  (writing,  etc.). 

fsj'q-^rq-  tsom-pa  nang-wa,  to  compose  (writing, 
etc.)  h.  hon. 

qiirysr^e-q’  ka-tsom  nang-wa ,  to  compose 
(writing,  etc.)  h.  hon. 

10.  When  a  word  has  no  separate  honorific  of  its  own( 
la  is  often  added  to  express  respect,  e.g.,  su-mo-ld,  hon. 

of  g’S'  su-mo,  maternal  aunt.  And  la,  le-si 

( h .  hon.  OKlpTORprSl*  la-les  or  la-wong)  introduced  into 

a  sentence  always  signify  respect. 
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11.  The  lower  trades,  such  as  blacksmith ,  carpenter ,  mason, 

etc.,  take  um-dze,  as  their  honorific,  though  *B’*i*Y 

is,  strictly  speaking,  the  honorific  of  tshem-pu ,  TAILOR. 

12.  jpi'T®’  nam-pa-tsho  and  <JfSTSf  nam-pa  are  used  instead 
of  &  tsho  to  form  the  plurals  of  hon.  nouns  and  pronouns,  e.g.} 

pom-po  nam-pa-tsho,  the  officials,  hon., 
khye-rang  nam-pa-tsho ,  YOU  (plural)  hon. 


13.  Lamas  have  a  few  honorifics  which  are  not  shared  by 
laymen  in  addition  to  those  specified  in  the  chapter  on  the 

Pronouns  (Cap.  IX,  para.  3).  Such  as  ka-shing - 

la  phep-pa  or  higher  still  kushing-la 

chhi'p-gyu  nang-wa  which  mean  TO  die,  lit.  to  go  to  heaven. 


Words. 


Road,  journeys^STTI’  lang-ka. 
Do.  =  pliep-lam. 

Distance  =  tha-ring- 

thung. 

Do.  hon.  =  ^^'  phep-tha. 

Near=^*tf|  J)'*T  tha-nye-po, 
nye-po. 

Difficult  khalc-po. 

Do.  ku-nye-po. 


Far=5|^’^C’^’  tha-ring-po. 

Do.  hon.  —  pheft- 

tha  ring-po. 

To  ride  =  ^j’£T  shom-pa. 

Do.  chhip-pa. 

Rideable  (lit.  riding  place)  = 
shon-sa. 

Do.  hon.  =  chhip-sa. 

On  foot=^jC’3C  kang-thang. 
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To  go  for  a  walk,  hon.  = 

(^3*0  Ol^q’q-  kun-chham 
la  phep-pa. 

For  h.  hon.  substitute  «$q'«’ 
chhip-gyu  nang-wa 
for  phep-pa. 

Very  well  =  '5'^’  o-na. 

Slowly  —  ’  Jca-le  Jca-le. 

Tea  =  EL’  cRa. 

Do.  hon.  —  so  cRa. 

Exercise  No.  21. 

On  a  Journey. 

Ordinary  Language. 

What  is  the  distance  of  our  journey  to-day  ?  !  ^rawru’qiir^r 

|  t e-ring  lang-ha  tlia-ring-thung  Jca-tsho 

yd-pa  ? 

Only  a  short  way  ;  it  is  not  difficult. 

5-sl^  |  (e-ring  lang-lca  tha-nye-po  yd  khalc-po-me. 

How  far  have  we  to  go  to-morrow  ?  I 

sang-nyi  dro-gyu  Jca-tsho  yd-pa  ? 

A  long  way,  and  the  road  is  bad. 

|  sang-nyi  tha-ring-po  yd  lang-ha  duJc-rii  yin. 

Caii  we  ride  to-morrow  ?  ^  |  sang- 

nyi  la  sRon-ne  dro-sa  yo-pe  ? 


On  foot,  hon.  =  sRap- 

thang. 

Country  =  lung-pa. 

Extensive  =  h  gya-chhem- 
po. 

Moderate,  middling  = 

*iH  tsham-po-chi. 

To  be  seated,  to  dwell,  h.  hon. 

=  3§^^3j’Q£q|’q’  sRu-den- 
ja-pa. 

To  go  for  a  walk  =  <S5T<S5T 
(qgj('Q,gs))  QT^-q-  ehham- 
chham-la  dro-wa. 
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It  is  rideable  for  a  bit  of  the  way,  and  for  a  bit  of  the  way  we 
shall  have  to  walk.  ^ ^ ^1  ^  ^  ^1^ 

|  tok-tsa  toJc-tsa-la  shon-sa-yd  tok-tsa 
tok-tsa  Jcang-thang-la  dro  go-kyi-yo. 

Is  the  district  an  extensive  one  ?  ^  ^  !  lung- 

pa  (a  gya-chhem-po  duk-ke? 

It  is  of  moderate  size.  |  chhe-chhung 

tsham-po  chi  dn. 

Honorific  Language. 

|  (e-ring  phep-latn  tha- 
nng-thunq  ka-tsho  yo-pa  nang-nga  ? 

^r0q'*q|^’tf^3j’g'3^’2r8^  i  (e-ring  phep-tha  nye-po  yin 
ku-nye-po  me. 

|  sang-nyi  phep-gyu  Jca-tsho  yo-pa. 

sang-nyi  phep-tha 

ring-po  yd  phep-lam  yang  yak-po  me. 


(|q*T) 

|  sang-nyi  chhik-pa 

chhip-ne  phep-sa  yo-pe  ? 

tsa  tok-tsa-la  chip-sayd  tok-tsa  tok-tsa  sRap-thang-la  phcp 
go-kyi-yo. 

|  lung-pa  ( e  gya-chhem-po  dulc-1ce  ? 

^  1  la  chhe-chhung  tshcnn-po-chi  du. 


Exercise  No.  22. 

{To  be  translated  into  honorific  language). 

Is  the  Sahib  at  home  (  =  Is  the  Sahib  seated)  ?  No  Sir,  he  has 
gone  for  a  walk.  Very  well,  I  will  call  again  (  =  come)  to¬ 
morrow.  I  cannot  understand  what  you  say  ;  please  speak 
slowly.  Give  the  Sahib  some  tea. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Miscellaneoup. 


1.  I.  Monetary  System. — This  is  as  follows: — 


2 

kha 

make 

1  kar-ma-nga 

»[V*rg  | 

3 

kha 

M 

1  chhe-gye 

1 

4 

kha 

n 

1  sRo-kang 

5 

kha 

n 

1  kha-chha 

6 

kha 

1  trang-ka 

ihl 

One  trang-ka  at  present  (1918)  is  equal  to  four  annas. 

f>  sRo  (or  3  trang-lcas  and  1  kar-ma-nga)  make  sRo-nga 
^thirteen  annas  and  four  pies. 

10  sRo  (or  6  trang-kas  and  1  sRo )  make  1  ngii-sang 
=  one  rupee  eleven  annas  approximately. 

50  ngii-sang  make  1  do-tshe  (V*r  )=eighty-three  rupees  seven 
annas  approximately. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  lumps  of  silver  in  the 
shape  of  a  pony’s  hoof,  which  are  of  different  sizes  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  different  values.  Such  a  lump  is  known  as  a  ta-mi-ma 

2.  The  above  values  are  not  all  coined.  The  silver  coins 
are  :  trang-ka ,  sRo-nga,  ngii-sang.  The  copper  coins  are  : — 
kha-lcang ,  kar-ma-nga,  chhe-gye. 

In  addition  to  these  coins  and  the  ta-mi  mas  already 
mentioned,  Indian  rupees,,  Chinese  rupees  and  Indian  currency 
notes  are  used  in  Tibet. 

There  are  no  gold  coins. 
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3.  II.  Weights  and  Measures. — For  weighing  gold,  silver, 
corals,  pearls,  etc.,  the  abovementioned  coins  and  money  values 
up  to  and  including  a  ngii-sang  are  used  as  weights.  In 
weighing  gold,  a  ngii-sang  ( silver  sang)  is  known  as  a  ser-sang 

(«l|SK'gc-)  (gold  sang),  and  in  weighing  corals,  pearls,  etc.,  is 
known  simply  as  a  sang.  For  weighing  gold  of  large  amount 
we  have — 

5  ser-sang  make  1  (um-pu  (^’3  !) 

Similarly  for  silver  of  large  amount,  75  ngii-sang  make 
1  ta-mi-ma ,  1  kha ,  1  sho,  1  sang ,  1  ngii-sang  or  1  ser-sang 
is  expressed  by  kha-lcang  and  not  etc.  Two 

of  the  above  (except  pr  which  is  not  much  used  in  the  plural) 
by  sRo-(o,  etc.  The  divisions  of  money  and  the  weights 

for  gold,  silver,  etc.,  are  constant  throughout  Tibet.  The 
weights  and  measures  for  meat,  grain,  etc.,  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  ;  those  for  the  U  (Lhasa)  province  will  be 
given  here. 

4..  Meat ,  butter ,  etc.,  are  weighed  by  por  nya-ka 

(*)**!)  a°d  khe  (pOT  ).  4  por=  1  nya-Jca  and  20  nya-ka  =  1  khe, 
a  por  being  equal  to  about  an  ounce. 

5.  Oram  is  not  weighed  but  measured.  Of  the  (re  (^’) 

there  are  two  sizes,  viz.,  the  large  (re,  known  as  (re-chhe  * 
of  which  16  make  I  ten-dzin  lcha-ru  (qyaj’qlaj^QI^)  and  the 
small  (re,  known  as  kha-(re  (|*Wrq’)  of  which  20  make  one 
ten-dzin  lcha-ru.  Sixteen  of  the  kha-(re  make  1  Sang-bo 

(3E*rq5*).  A  ten-dzin  lcha-ru  contains  33  lbB.  of  barley  or 
peas  and  17  lbs.  of  barley  flour. 


•Or  se-tre  ($Vq)  [ 
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6.  Tea  is  always  carried  in  compressed  packets,  shaped  like 
bricks  and  known  as  pa-ka  (p  ^).  The  weight  of  each  brick 
varies  with  the  different  kinds  ;  a  brick  otdru-tang  tea 

which  is  the  best  kind  of  tea,  weighing  about  6  lbs.,  while 
a  brick  of  the  worst  kind,  known  as  gye-pa  W)  weighs 
about  3  lbs. 

4  brick  =  1  khu-tru  (0’^]’) 

3  khu-fru=  1  gam 


7.  Lineal  Measurements. — Those  commonly  used  are  as 
follows  : — 


Sor 

Tho 

Thru 

Dom 


the  breadth  of  one  finger. 

(*/?’)•  the  epan  from  the  tip  of  the  thumb 

to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger. 


(J3’):  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip 

'O 

of  the  middle  finger. 


the  distance  from  the  middle  finger 

tip  of  one  hand  to  that  of  the  other  with  both 
arms  outstretched. 


Ke  Jco-sa-tsa  the  distance  the  voice  carries,  e.g., 

(*sr)  ore.Y'ii  mi  te  ke  Jco-sa  tsa - 
la  du ,  THAT  MAN  IS  JUST  WITHIN  EARSHOT. 

Tsha-p/to  or  Tsha-sa  about  3  hours, 

march  or  7  to  10  miles  in  easy  country. 

a  full  day’s  march  or  about  15  to  20 
miles  in  easy  country. 


Sa-tshi 
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8.  III.  Division*  of  Time. — Time  is  reckoned  by  cycles,  the 
commonest  of  which  is  that  of  twelve  years,  known  as  the  lo - 

khor  and  is  as  follows: — 


1.  cM-wa ,  mouse. 

2.  lang ,  BULL. 

3.  talc ,  TIGER, 

4.  Sjsr  1/6',  HARE. 

5.  drulc ,  DRAGON. 

6.  fjQT  dr£,  SNAKE. 


7.  5’  ta%  HORSE. 

8.  ^  7u,  SHEEP. 

9.  f)’  tre ,  MONKEY. 

10.  cha,  BIRD. 

11.  §’  Mt/t,  DOG. 

12.  54^’  PIG. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  ordinary  word  for  HARE  is  ri-Jcong 
and  the  Lhasa  word  for  monkey  is  pen  (§V)- 
But  in  the  lo-khor  yd  and  Ire  are  always  used. 


9.  A  cycle  of  sixty  years,  known  as  long  kham  (<5rpwr)  is 
formed  by  joining  the  five  elements,  namely,  shtng ,  WOOD, 

me,  FIRE,  *T  say  earth,  cha,  IRON,  and  chhu}  WATER 

to  the  twelve  creatures  of  the  lo-khor  in  the  following  manner  : — 

1.  shing-cAi.  lo=  WOOD-MOUSE  YEAR. 

2.  shing-lang  lo— wood  BULL  year. 

3.  Sr^i’^T  me-tak  7o=fire-tiger  year. 

4.  me-yo  7o=fire-hare  year. 

And  so  on.  The  first  round  of  elements  ends  at  the  10th 
year  WATER-BIRD  YEAR  (§’3/'5r),  chhu-cha  lo ,  and  is  at  once 
recommenced,  so  that  the  11th  year  is  the  WOOD-DOG  YEAR 
shxng-khyi  lo}  the  12th  year  is  the  WOOD-PIG 
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TEAR  shing-phaJc  lot  and  bo  on.  At  sixty  years 

the  two  series  end  together,  the  lo-khor  having  run  five 
times  and  the  elements  six  times.  We  then  get  the  WOOD- 
MOUSE  YEAR  again,  and  the  cycle  runs  through  as  before. 


The  present  years  are  as  follow 

1917— FIRE-SNAKE  YEAR 

me-drii  lo. 

1918 — EARTH-HORSE  YEAR 

sa-ta  lo. 

1  91  9— EARTH-SHEEP  YEAR 

sa-luk  lo. 

1920 — IRON-MONKEY  YEAR 

chak-tre  lo. 

1921— IRON-BIRD  YEAR 

chaJc-cha  lo. 

1922— WATER-DOG  YEAR 

chhu-Ichyi  lo. 

1923— WATER-PIG  YEAR 

chhu-phak  lo. 

1924 — WOOD-MOUSE  YEAR 

slang-chi  lo. 

1925  — WOOD-BULL  YEAR 

%’fSc-3r 

shing-lcing  lo. 

1926— FIRE-TIGER  YEAR 

me-tak  lo. 

1927  — FIRE-HARE  YEAR 

me-yd  lo. 

1928— EARTH-DRAGON  YEAR 

sa-druJc  lo. 

10.  Practically  every  Tibetan  can  tell  the  date  of  his  birth 
and  otherwise  reckon  in  the  lo-khor ,  but  comparatively  few 
can  do  so  in  the  sixty  years’  cycle.  The  latter  is,  however, 
used  in  Government  papers,  in  books  and  in  correspondence. 

Thus,  |  nga  ta-lo-pa  gin  means  I  WAS  BORN  IN  THE 

HORSE  YEAR  {lit.  I  AM  A  HORSE  YEAR  PERSON). 

11.  The  four  seasons  are  as  follows 
Spring — ka- 


Summer — yar-ka. 


autumn — ton-ka. 
Winter — gun-Ica- 
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12.  Dates. — Months  have  no  names,  but  are  numbered  1,  2, 
3,  etc.  The  1st  month  commences  in  February,  but  the  actual 
date  varies  as  the  Tibetan  year  is  shorter  than  ours  and  there¬ 
fore  every  third  year  an  extra  month  named  da-sho  is 

added.  Each  month  lias  about  thirty  days.  The  manner  in 
which  the  different  days  of  a  month  are  expressed  has  been 
dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  the  Numerals  (Cap.  VIII,  para.  6). 


13.  The  Days  of  the  Week  are  as  follows  : — 


Sunday — 6a-nyi-ma. 


Monday — sa-dawa. 

Tuesday — q]3Q/*ta|’^V  6a- 
ming-ma. 


Wednesday — £a. 

$ 

hlalc-pa. 

Thursday—1 ia- 
phur-pu. 

Friday— ^3^’*^’  Sa-pa- 

sang. 


Saturday — 6a-pem-pa. 


14.  The  Time  of  Day. — This  is  reckoned  as  follows  : — 

cRa-ke  (ang-po ,  first  cock  crow. 

cRa-ke  nyi-pci,  second  cock  crow,  10  or  15  minutes 
after  the  first. 

tho-rang,  the  time  shortly  before  dawn. 

3j5J  QJC$J  nam-lang,  dawn. 

nyi-shar ,  or  tse-shar ,  sunrise. 
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The  latter  means,  lit.  shining  on  the  peaks. 

^1^  ^  shok-Jce  or  nga-tro  the  time  from  sunrise  to 
about  8  A.M. 

&  tsha-ting ,  from  8  a.m.  till  10  or  11  a.m. 

nyin-lcung,  midday. 

gong-ta ,  the  afternoon  from  four  o’clock  till  sunset. 

?  nyi-ge ,  sunset. 

(ifavr)  sa-ripy  dusk. 

^'3V  nam  chhe ,  midnight. 

^’51*  nyi-ma,  day-time. 

gong-mo  or  tsliem-mo ,  night-time. 

*5’  shafc-po ,  day  of  24  hours. 


<\ 


At  what  time,  AT  what  O’CLOCK  may  be  rendered  by  g’g 
(&T)  °T  ngam-chhi  Jca-Jca-tsa-la  (lit.  at  how  rnucJi 
early-late)-,  e.g.,  (isr)  arqSV^'^^  | 

nga  sang-nyi  ngam-chhi  Jca-Jca-tsa  la  cha  go  yin-na .  At 
about  what  time  to-morrow  SHOULD  I  COME  ? 
or^T]  I  nyin-lcung-la  sho ,  COME  at  MIDDAY.  But  usually 

chhu-tsho  (lit.  water -measure)  corresponding  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  o'clock  is  used.  Thus:  about  what  time  to-morrow 
SHOULD  I  COME? 

(3j5J  |)  sang-nyi  chhu-tsho  Jca-tsho  tsa-la  nga  cha  go-wa  yin-na  f 
Come  at  four  o’clock.  |  chhu-tsho  shi-la  slio. 
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Come  at  half  past  five.  I  chhu-tsho 

nga-fang  clihe-ka  sho. 


Words. 


Orname»t=^j’*’  gyen-chhci. 

Price=^dj*  ring. 

Weight  {lit.  light  heavy) = 
®lc’§  |  yang-ji ;  ji. 


Woollen  cloth=^5|'^  nam- 
bu. 

Festival  {lit.  great  time)  = 
^T&j'  fu-chhen. 


Exercise  No.  23. 

This  ornament  is  made  of  silver.  |  4j3j\S’q^-«$ar|’qS«rq’^  | 
gyen-chlui  di  ngii-Jcyi  ho-pa-re. 

Its  price  is  thirty-two  trang-kas  and  one  sho. 

|  te-i  ring  trang-ha  sum-chu  so-nyi 

fang  sho-kang  re. 

It  weighs  {lit.  is  the  weight  of)  twelve  and  half  rupees 

|  gor-mo  chhe-tang  chut- 

sum  kyiji  yo-wa-re. 

Please  sell  me  two  dom  of  woollen  cloth.  C’QTfj’Sr^’Q.l^sr 

(§V)  |  nga-la  nam-bu  dom  fo  tshong- 

ro-chi. 

It  is  rather  farther  than  a  tsha-pho  from  here. 

(£&l)  |  di-ne  tsha-pho  sa-le 

tha-ring-tsa  yo. 

How  old  are  you  ?  |  hhyb  lo  ka-tsho  yim-pct  ? 
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I  was  born  in  the  hare  year.  |  nga  yo-lo-pa  yin. 

There  will  be  a  festival  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  first  month. 

da’wa  (an 9-P6 

nyi-shu  shi-la  tii-chhen-chi  yong. 

Come  on  Wednesday  morning.  | 

6a  hlak-pe  shoJc-Jce  sho. 

Exercise  No.  24. 

I  will  sell  it  for  five  njii-sang  and  a  kar-ma.  It  weighs 
twenty-three  trang-kas.  I  will  leave  (=  go  out  from)  here 
on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  and  will  reach  Gangtok 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  twentieth.  The  price  of  this  woollen 
cloth  is  two  trang-kas  and  a  klia-chha  per  thru. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


A  CONVERSATION  TRANSLITERATED,  TRANSLATED  AND 

PARAPHRASED. 

1.  It  has  often  been  stated  with  regard  to  grammars  of 
Oriental  languages  that  they  are  rendered  more  useful  by  the 
inclusion  in  them  of  a  passage  of  the  language  translated 
literally  into  English,  transliterated  as  exactly  as  possible  into 
the  Roman  character,  and  accompanied  by  a  grammatical 
analysis  of  every  word.  This  plan  enables  the  student  to  as¬ 
certain  the  true  pronunciation  and  also  to  understand  the  work¬ 
ing  of  rules  that  lie  knows  only  by  rote.  And  although  in  this 
grammar  the  rules  of  pronunciation  and  of  grammar  have  not 
merely  been  enunciated  but  have  also  at  the  time  of  enunciation 
been  separately  and  fully  explained  by  examples,  yet  a 
final  example  giving  effect  to  the  above  suggestion  may 
prove  helpful  to  the  student  before  we  pass  on  to  the 
conversational  series  in  the  next  chapter. 


On  a  journey.  Asking  the  way. 
Which  is  the  road  ...  Dor-je-ling  Jci  lam-ka 


Darjeeling  of  road 
to  Darjeeling  ?  ...  K'a-pa  re. 


where  is  ? 


Straight  on,  Sir,  as  La  kha-thu  taJc-Jca  re. 
your  are  going.  QW|*T  ^  | 

Sir  !  Straight  like  that  is ; 
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Is  the  road  good  ? 


You  cannot  mistake  it  nor-sa  Isa-ne  me. 

sfc,  | 

mistaking-place  at  all  is  not. 
Lam-kci  de-po  yo-pe. 

Wlf  q^’5’  a}yq*<  I 

Road  good  is  it? 

La  de-thak-chho  yd. 

QR|«T 

Sir!  very  good  is 

T'a  dro-ghu  ka-tsho 

v  T^V 

Now  to  go  how  much  is  there  ? 

It  is  not  very  far  T'a  phe-gyu  sRe-po  rang  me. 
from  here,  just  a  ^  ^ 

short  distance. 


Yes,  Sir,  it  is  very 
good. 

How  far  is  it  from 
here? 


yd-pa. 


Thank  you,  Good-day 


Now 

to  go 

very  much  is  n< 

Tok-tsa  chi 

yd. 

A 

little 

is. 

Wong 

ya 

cRung 

ka-le 

%c' 

qp*- 

Well  ! 

good  happened. 

Gently 

Good-day,  Sir 


gyu-a 
|q]T  IN’ 

go- 

la~si 

QH]*T^T 

Sir! 


ka-le 

Gently 


the-a. 

go- 
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Grammatical  Analysis. 


*Y 

aiT|«r 

W 

*v 


Genitive  Singular.  §)’  and  not  f  ’  or  §'  because  the 

preceding  word  ends  in  (Cap.  Ill,  para.  9). 

Nominative  Singular.  The  is  omitted  because  it 
does  not  represent  this  or  that  (Cap.  II,  para.  7). 

Interrogative  Pronoun.  It  immediately  precedes 
the  verb  (Cap.  IX,  para.  17). 

3rd  person  singular,  present  indicative. 

Honorific  term. 

Adverb. 

Adverb. 

Nominative  Singular.  Derived  from  to 

mistake  and  place  (Cap.  VII,  para.  19). 

Adverb.  Used  with  negatives  only  [Cap.  X, 
para.  3  (/*)]. 

Negative  form  of  3rd  person  singular,  present 
indicative. 


Nominative  Singular.  The  is  omitted  because 
it  does  not  represent  this  or  that. 

Nominative  Singular. 

Interrogative  form  of  the  3rd  person  singular 
present  indicative  (Cap.  V,  para.  5). 

Nominative  Singular.  Very  expressed  by  adding 

to  the  root  of  the  adjective  [Cap.  X, 
para.  3  (m)]. 

3rd  person  singular,  present  indicative. 
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V  Adverb. 

Gerund  of 

Adverb.  Being  used  interrogatively  immediately 
precedes  the  verb  [Cap.  X,  para.  3  (/)]. 

Interrogative  form  of  the  3rd  person,  singular 
present  indicative  (Cap.  V,  para.  5). 


9a  w|' 

Infinitive  of  9a?cr 
para.  23). 

lion,  of 

(Cap.  VI, 

Adverb.  Used  with 
para.  3  ($r)]. 

negatives 

only 

[Cap.  X, 

Adverb. 

"V" 

Adverb. 

**1^’  Abbreviation  of  ^^’5’ 

Past  Participle  of  to  become,  to  happen. 

Adverb. 

Imperative  of  polite  form  used  to  inferior. 

Honorific  term. 

Polite  Imperative  of  which  is  an  lion. 

form  of  |l  || 
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Conversational  Exercises. 

1.  General  Conversation. 

Who  are  yon  ?  [  khyo  su  yim-pa  ? 

What  is  your  name  ?  (  khyo  ming-la 

ka-re  &i  ki-yd  ? 

Sir,  what  is  your  name  ?  hon. 

ku-sho-kyi  tshen-la  ka-re  shu-ki-yd  (a  ? 

My  name  is  Dorje.  [  nge-ming-la  Dor- 

je  6i-kyi  yo. 

Do  yon  know  this  ?  hon.  |  di  khyem- 

pa  nang-gi  yo-pe  f 

I  don’t  know.  |  nge  shing-gi  me. 

Do  you  know  this  man  ?  hoji.  | 

mi  di  ngo-kliyem-pa  nang-gi  yo-pe  ? 

I  don’t  know  him.  j  nge  kho  ngo-shing-gi  me. 

What  country  have  you  come  from  ?  |  khyo 

lung-pa  ka-ne  yim-pa  ? 

Sir,  where  were  you  horn  ?  hon.  g-q]^q|*r  omr?r!j|'3i?r«)3j’cr 
"PF'H  ku-sho  thrung-sa  ka-ne  yim-pa  nang-nga  ? 

I  was  born  in  Kongbu.  |  nga  kye-sa  kong- 

po-ne  yin. 

A  man  has  come.  s)’<T|&i|’q|q$r§r  |  mi  chi  lep-chung. 
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Who  is  that  boy  ?  I  pu-gu  fe  su-re  ? 

I  want  to  be  off  to-morrow  (lit.  I  am  counting  on  starting 

to-morrow).  |  ngd  scing-nyin 

thom-pe  tsi  yd. 

Will  he  come  now  ?  |  kho  tan-da  lep  yong-nge  ? 

Open  the  window  a  little  please. 
gi-khung  tofc-tsa  chhe-ro-nang . 

Shut  the  door.  |  go-gyap. 

When  did  he  go  ?  |  kho  Jca-tii  lang-song  f 

H  ow  do  you  like  this  place  ?  (lit.  Sir,  is  this  place  pleasant  ?)  lion. 

|  ku-sho  sa-chha  di  tro-po 

duk-lce  ? 

It  is  very  quiet.  ^  ^  sa-cha  di  kha-lcu-sim- 

po  du. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  come  (lit.  it  is  very  good  that  I  have 

come  here).  rJiVrqSVJj^uj^ ||  nga  de  char - 
ne  yaJc-thaJc-chho  chung. 


2.  The  same  continued. 

Please  give  me  a  cap  of  water.  C’PTf' | 
nga-la  chhu  ka-yo  Jcang  te-da. 

Tell  the  man  to  come  to  me.  s>'V4v%!«i  i  mi  (e  tshu  sho  chi. 

Please  give  this  bundle  to  the  woman. 

^pT^djE’l  dolc-thre  di  Jcyi-men  te-la  kur-ro-nang. 

Can  I  go  there  ?  |  nga  pha-Jce  chhin 

chhofc-Jci-re-pe  ? 
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Are  you  coming  with  me  ?  ^  ^  |  khyo 

nga  nyam-po  yong-gi  yim-pe  ? 

He  can  come.  |  kho  yong  chholc-lci-re. 

Where  have  you  come  from  ?  ^  ^ '^*1  khyo  Jca-ne 

yong -nga  ? 

I  came  from  Phan  this  morning.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

|  nga  ta-rang  shok-Jce  pha-ri  ne  yong-nga  yin . 

Are  you  quite  well  ?  hon. 

kii-sho  Jcu-hi  de-po  yo-pe  ? 

Fairly  well,  thanks.  |  la  au-tse  yo. 

Wheu  will  the  man  come  to  see  me  ? 

tni-fe  nge  tsa-la  Jca-tii  yong-gi-re? 

I  dou’t  know  whether  he  will  come  for  some  months. 

1  da- she  lep-e-yong 

nge  yak-po-rang  shing-gi-me. 

How  long  are  you  staying  on  here  ?  hon. 

Q£q|Tq)’«tej’q  |  de  ka-tsho  sKu-den-ja-lci  yim-pa  ? 

How  do  you  know  he  is  a  Bhutanese  ? 

|  kho  drulc-pa  yim-pa  khyd-re 
fcan-dre  che-ne  shing-gi-yo  ? 

Is  this  story  true?  p  |  kho  Jce  chha 

di  ngo-ne  re-pe  ? 

It  is  a  good  deal  exaggerated  (lit.  he  has  tied  on  many  feathers). 

^  ^  |  ke-chha  (e  dro 

mang-po  tak-ne  she-pa  re. 
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You  had  better  not  do  that  {lit.  your  not  doing  like  that  is  pre¬ 
ferable).  |  khyd-ten-dra  ma 

che-pa  ga-lci-re. 

It  does  not  matter.  khye  min-du. 

There  is  no  help  for  it  (lit.  there  is  no  means  of  doing  for  this). 

|  di-che-thap  yo-iva  ma  re. 

That  would  not  be  quite  right.  |  (e  tolc-tsa 

yong-nga  min-du. 


3.  Talk  with  Servants . 

Come  here  !  de  sho. 

Go  away  !  yha  gyu. 

Come  quickly  ! 

Don’t  delay  1  |  gor-po  ma-cfte. 

Throw  this  away  !  di  pha  yuk-sfto. 

Be  careful  !  [  tem-po  chi. 

Take  this  away  !  |  di  pha  khye. 

Wait  a  moment  !  tolc-tsa  gu-shi. 

I  will  come  presently.  E'Q|5r*JE’f|q’iSjE*|  nga  lam-sang  lep-yong. 
Don’t  do  that  1  |  ten-dra  ma-che. 

Don’t  make  such  a  noise  !  ^^1  ke  (en-dra  ma-gyalc. 


gyolc-po  sho. 
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Do  this  first  and  do  that  afterwards  ! 

|  di  ngen-la  cRi ;  (e  sRuJc-la  cRi. 

What  is  this  ?  |  di  ka-re  re  ? 

Is  everything  ready  ?  <&z'£Tqpj’|:jj,£J'r  |  tshang-ma  tra-dri 

song -nge  ? 

Where  have  you  put  my  umbrella  ?  I  cannot  find  it. 

Hl'^-qi-crq^-a^  |  ^T'q|^-sC|C-|  nge  nyi-du  Ha-pa 
sRa  yd  ?  (e  ngct  nye-mci-cRung. 


4.  The  same  continued. 

Fetch  some  hot  water  1  <§’^’  chhu  tsha-po  toJc- 

tsa  khye  sho. 

Please  bring  dinner  ( hon .)  at  half  past  seven.  ^fjrS^QTQJzif 

c^vr^'lvT01'^  I  gong-mo  sRe-la  chhu-tshd  dun 
(ang  chhe-ka  Id  phii. 

Call  me  at  a  quarter  past  six  to-morrow  morning  ! 

sang-sRo  nga-po 

chhu-tshd  truk  fang  mi-li  che-nga  la  nga.  ke-tong. 

I  want  breakfast  at  a  quarter  to  nine. 

nge  sRoJc-Jcei  kha-la 
chhu-tshd  gu  dung-nga  la  mi-li  che-nge  ngen-la  khye-sho. 

Call  my  servant  1  nge  yok-ko  ke-tong. 
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Th«  cook  ia  ill  to-day.  (e-ring  ma-chhen 

nci-Jci-du. 

Have  you  swept  this  room  ?  |  khang-pa  de 

Ice  gyap-pe  ? 

Clean  all  the  brass  ornaments  (lit.  articles)  ! 

|  rak-Jci  cha-la  gang  kha  chhi-dar  tong. 

Put  those  there  and  throw  these  away  1  | 

(e-tsho  pha-lce  sHo ,  di-tsho  pha  yu. 

Do  you  understand  ?  |  khyo  ha-lco  cRung-nge  ? 

What  had  we  better  do  now  ?  (Jit.  the  doing  what  now  is 

preferable).  I  t a  Jca-re  cRe-pa  ga - 

ki-re? 

Please  take  this  letter  to  the  post. 

yi-ge  di  yiJc-khang  la  khye-ro-cRi. 

Come  in  !  djror^  nang  la-sho. 

Take  this  letter  to  the  doctor,  hon.  W*’i'9l^’<^,^V§al'3fy 

am-chhi  la  la,  yi-ge  di  kye-sho. 

Let  me  know  when  the  doctor  hon.  comes.  ^ 

tSj’ECQJdj’Q^V^]  am-chhi  la  phe-cRung-na ,  nga  len  khye - 
sho. 
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5.  Food. 

I  want  a  little  drinking  water. 

nga  thung-ya-Jci  cliliii  tolc-tsa  go  yd. 

Have  you  boiled  it?  ]  chhu  t e  kd-ra 

yim-pe  ? 

1b  it  from  a  spring  or  from  a  stream  ?  ^ ^ | 

|  chhu-mi-lci  chhu  re-pa ,  gyuJc-chhii- 

chhu  yim-pa  ? 

Is  milk  obtainable  here  ?  |  de  o-ma  jor- 

yong-nge  ? 

No,  Sir,  there  are  no  cows. 

|  la  ku-sho  de  jor  mi-yong ;  de 

pa-chhu  yo-wa-ma-re. 

Bring  tea  at  five  o’clock.  chhu- Is  ho 

rtga-la  cha  khye  sho. 

Do  you  take  milk  and  sugar  in  your  tea  ?  hou. 

o-ma  tang  che- 

ma-ka-ra  yo-pe  so-ja  uga-mo  she-kyi  yok-pef 

A  little  of  each  please-  |  Id  tok-tsa 

tolc-tsa  thung-gi-yo. 

A  Tibetan  gentleman  is  coming  to  lunch  with  me  to-morrow, 

sang-nyin  po-pe  lcu-Ua  chi  nge  tsa-la 
nyin-gung  she-la  she-ga  phe-pa-yo. 
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What  is  there  to  eat  ?  |  sa-ya  lca-re  yo-ya  ? 

Mutton,  fowls,  eggs,  Sir,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables. 

ku-sRo  so-trum  lulc-sha  cRa-tei-sha  sRe-gong  tang  sRe-tshe 
na-tsho  yd. 

Will  the  Tibetan  gentleman  eat  English  food  ?  lion.  25*^’ 

$o-pe  ku-tra  H 

m-ji  sRe-la  sRe-yong-nge  ? 

Keep  the  kitchen  thoroughly  clean  ! 

so-thap  tsang  thaJc-chho  cRe-ne  sRo. 

I  want  two  bottles  of  milk  a  day  as  long  as  I  stay  here. 

nga  de  do-ye  gang-la  nyi-ma  re-la  o-ma  she-tam  nyi-nyi 
go-yo. 


6.  Time  of  the  Day ,  Days  of  the  Week ,  Dates ,  Seasons ,  etc . 

What  o’clock  is  it?  Vf |  tan-da  chhu-tsho 
Jca-tsho  re  ? 

It  is  three  o’clock.  |  chhu-tsho  sum  re. 

It  is  half  past  ten.  C^qs-'FlVT'^i  chhu-tsho  chu 
tang  chhe-ka  re. 

It  is  a  quarter  past  three.  $’£vWI' V5^’qXT' *fc’|  chhu- 

tsho  sum  tang  mi-li  cho-nga  song. 
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It  is  a  quarter  to  five,  f  Sf  |=T  ^  °T  *>'  5>’  =*' 
chhu-tsho  nga  left-pa  la  mi-li  cho-nga  dn. 

What  is  the  English  date  to-day  ?  *}'  'll'  I 

t e-ring  ta-rilc  lea -  tsho  yim-pa  ? 

It  is  the  twenty-fifth  !  ^  ^  ^  ^  |  te-ring 

ta-rilc  nyi-shu-tse-nga  yin. 

What  is  the  Tibetan  date  to-day  ?  | 

te  ring  tshe-pa  Ica-tsho  re  ? 

It  is  the  twenty-second  1  STj^l  |  ( e-ring  nyi- 

shu-nyi  re. 

What  day  of  the  week  is  it?  ^rqpq'qj’V^  I  faring 
&a  lca-re  re  ? 

It  is  Thursday.  ^E*q|3Q/§V5’^S  |  te-ring  sa  phur-ftu  re. 

Where  did  you  go  to  yesterday  ?  I  khyo 

khe-sa  lea-pa  chhim-pa  ? 

Don’t  come  to-morrow,  but  come  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

^3jT5Tt^C’|  3jE*T^3j’'T|’^|  sang-nyin  ma-yong ;  nang- 

nyin-ka  sho. 

When  it  rains  in  the  morning,  it  always  clears  up  in  the 
afternoon.  ^’^'(SVcrjq’aj  I  yfjc'J^’ytpV'ipiSr 
tj'd} 

talc-pa  nam  tang -pa  yong-gi-du. 

•  Note  the  difference  between  and 

(Cap.  VIII,  para.  6). 


shule-lce  chhar-pa  gyaft-na  gong-da 
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It  freezes  hard  at  Phari  during  the  whole  winter  and  some 
times  snows  even  in  summer.  6,IT^,’WTWEr 

pha-re  gun-ka 

khyak-pa  gyak-ki  du  ;  tsham-tsham  yar-ka  yang  Jcang 
gyak-ki. 

To-day  is  the  last  day  of  the  2nd  fourth  month  of  the  Wood- 
Dragon  year. 

|  t e-ring  siting -druk  da-wci  sRi-pe  nyi-tsak-kyi 
nam  kang-re. 


7.  The  same  continued . 


Last  month  and  this  month  the  rain  has  been  heavy,  but  it 
will  probably  not  rain  very  much  next  month. 


*j'^c-|'q'^^-ar*x1'q-^'^q)-jq-|c,|  g*r$r|’q’q|§q|’J|’^ai' 


**,'q'Sjc’5'X.C’^qq'^’U3|'l5Cl|  da-iva  ngen-ma  (ang  da-uia 

di-la  chhar-pa  she- Ira  gyap  cRung  ;  cRe-tsang  da-iva  sRuk- 
ma  t e-la  chhar-pa  mang-po-rang  bap  kyi  min-drci. 


There  is  a  lot  of  mist  during  the  summer. 

yar-ka  rnuk-pa  mang-po  du. 

Will  you  meet  him  this  evening?  | 

khyo-ra  to-gong  kho  thuk  yong-nge  ? 


I  cannot  this  evening,  but  perhaps  to-morrow  morning. 

to-gong  thuk 

mi  yong ;  chik-cRe-na  sang-sRo  nga-po  thuk  yong. 
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The  crops  were  bad  last  year  and  this  year.  Unless  they  are 
good  next  year,  there  will  be  great  distress. 

d*-"  ying  (ang  (a-lo  ton-tho  yaR-po  ma-cRung ; 
chhx-lo  yang  yaR-po  ma-cRtiny  na  Rang  men-tshe  che-hyi-re. 

Is  my  watch  right  ?  |  nge  chhu 

tsho  khor-lo  ten-den  duR-Re  ? 

No,  it  is  ten  minutes  fast,  I  ^ |  min-du ; 

mi-li  chit  gyoR-Ra. 

When  did  he  leave  here  ?  kho  di-ne  Ra¬ 

di  chhin-song  ? 

From  Lhasa  to  the  Chumbi  Valley  is  a  fortnight’s  journey. 

I  hla-sa  ne  tro-mo 

par-la  dun  nyi-kyi  lam-re. 


8.  The  weather. 

What  a  etrong  wind!  din-dr e  Idtlc-pa 

tsha  la. 

What  a  cold  day  1  qjSj&TqjcdC’Qi  |  din-dre  nam  trang- 

nga-la. 

I  feel  quite  warm,  r ^T]  nga  fro  thaR-chho  du. 

There  was  a  heavy  dew  last  night. 

qq’^q]  dang-gong  tshen-la  iil-pa  mang-po  pa^-du. 
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It  is  misty  ;  we  cannot  see  the  snow  mountains.  ^*J|*rcTQ$q* 

|  muJc-pa  thift-sha  ; 

ngan-tsho  Jcang-ri  thong-gi  min-du. 

Do  you  think  it  will  rain  ?  | 

khyo  chhar-pa  gyap-yong  sam-Jcyi  duJc-Ice  ? 

It  will  probably  be  fine  till  midday. 

nyin-gung  par  nam  yalc-po  yong-gi  yim- 

pa-dra. 

Will  there  be  moonlight  to-night  ? 

|  ( o-gong  tshen-la  da-har  sha-Jcyi  re-pe  ? 


There  was  heavy  rain  yesterday  and  a  rainbow  was  visible. 

p^’^Td6^TqT5ir5Tqq’^r:’|  ^Tq^q]Tar^ER’^q]’|ci|’Sc:’| 

khe-sa  chhar-pa  mang-po  pap-song ;  te-i-juk-la  ja  chi 
& uJc-song . 

It  is  raining  a  little.  chhar-pa  tok-tsa 

pap-kyi  du. 

The  rain  has  stopped.  <&VqT£:V^£’|  chhar-pa  chhe-song. 

A  storm  is  coming  up.  lung-tshuft  chi 

lang-gi-du. 

Did  you  see  the  lightning  ?  0^3]^’ gq’q’^K’CJC’E^  |  khyd  lo- 
gyap-pa  thong -chung -nge  ? 

I  heard  thunder.  nge  druk-ke  gyai>- 

pa  ko-chung. 

It  won’t  freeze  to-night,  because  it  is  cloudy.  | 

nam  thi'p  du  ; 

che-tsang  ( o-gong  tshen-la  khyak-pa  chha-kyi  ma-re. 
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9.  Conversation  with  the  teacher,  hon. 

Please  speak  slowly.  X2*]^  f  ka-le  che-ne 

sung-ro  nang. 

Please  speak  louder.  ^  ^  X2*]^  |  sung-ke 

chhe-tsa  snng-ro-nang. 

What  is  he  saying?  khong-gi  Jca-re- 

sung-gi-du  ? 

I  do  not  know.  |  nge  shing-gi  me. 

Did  I  say  that  correctly?  ^’XiT^T  |  nge  (e  dra - 

tak-po  lap  song-nge  ? 

We  will  read  this  letter.  | 

nga-rang-nyi  chha-ri  di  lok-ka  nang-do. 

This  is  easy.  Q^’QjST^f  |  di  le-la-po  re. 

I  made  a  lot  of  mistakes.  C$T5lCT2r3jX’^C’|  nge  mang-po 
nor-song. 

I  could  not  understand  him  ;  he  spoke  the  Sikkimese  dialect. 

^•Q.g^rgc^^vaiq'^c’i  c*rjS^’ij|sfay‘fj'*r^r|  mw 

dren-jong  ke  lap  tsang,  nge  kho  ke-chha  ha-Jco  ma- 
cTiung. 

Please  arrange  for  a  dandywala  to  come  to  me  for  an  hour 
every  day. 

phep-chang-nga  chi 
chhu-tsho  re-re  nyi-ma-re  shm  nge  tsa-la  yong  go  re  6e 
ka  nang-ro-nang. 

It  is  essential  that  he  should  be  a  Lhasa  man. 

|  hle-sa  rang-gi  mi  chi  go-wa-yd . 
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Please  ask  him  to  tell  me  stories. 

nga  kho  drung  sho  sung-ro-nang. 

It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  read  this;  it  is  too  difficult. 

awr^'q'^  |  tson-dt  ii-cHe  ne  iti  lulc-ne  phen  Hang-yang 
thok-Jci  min-du  ;  di  ka-le-khak-po  re. 

I  am  sorry  I  am  late  ;  I  met  an  acquaintance  on  the  way 
(lit.  I  met  an  acquaintance  on  the  way  ;  therefore  I 
am  late.  Please  do  not  be  angry). 

‘T$T3T!rl  9«ric'|’U’9?j-^r^w£r*rji4c«(  |  nga. 

fang  lang-ga  la  ngo-she  chi  thulc-cRung ;  che-tsang  chhi- 
po  che-song  gong-pa  ma-tshung. 

That  is  enough  for  to-day.  |  te-ring  fa-Jce 

yong-nga. 


10.  Relatives 


She’is  my  niece.  |  mo  nge  tsha-mo  yin. 

I  have  two  younger  brothers.  (3’)  |  nge 

piin-chhung-nga  nyi  yd. 


These  two  are  brother  and  sister.  |  di  nyi 

piin-kya  re. 

How  many  nephews  have  you?  |  khyo-la 

tsha-wo  Jca-tsho  yd? 


*  and  t  Usually  however  though  mean ing  also  brother, 

sister ,  cousin  is  used  for  nephew  and  niece  also. 
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My  younger  sister  died  three  years  ago. 

(q’)|r$r3j$r^’ZT|$5r^r  |  nge  piin-kya  fin-mo  chhung- 
nga  irong-ne  lo  sum  song . 

His  elder  sister  is  my  maternal  aunt.  | 

kho  a-chhe  nge  su-mo  yin. 

Their  daughter  was  married  to  Tshering’s  adopted  son. 

kho-nyi 

kyi  fiu-mo  tshe-ring-gi  so-thrule  la  na-ma  te  song. 

My  son  married  his  daughter. 

nge  fiii-kho  fin-mo  na-ma  len-song. 

Her  grandfather  is  my  paternal  uncle.  3^* | 
mo  po  nge  a-Jchu  yin. 

Only  a  few  of  my  relatives  live  in  Darjeeling,  but  I  have  a 
large  number  of  acquaintances  there. 

^’t'|E'ar$«f§'3^  |  %3j’^r^«T5ir5’a^|„0e  nye. 

iva  kha-she-chi  Dor-je-ling-la  do-Jcyi-yo  ;  yin-na-yang 
ngo-she  mang-po  yd. 


11.  On  the  March. 

Let  us  start  now;  it  is  getting  late.  I  §'2t§*T 

|  ( a  ngan-tsho  dro-Jcyi-yin ;  chhi-po  chi-kyi  re. 

That  box  is  very  heavy  ;  will  the  cooly  be  able  to  carry  it  ? 

gam-te 

ji  thale-chhti-du ;  mi-hrang-gi  lchye-thufi  a-yong? 
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Tell  the  syces  to  saddle  the  ponies  and  bring  them  round  at  once. 

Iq^&j'ar  3f'<W«IE'4v^g|^q|*aiq  | 

chhile-pdn-la  te-ga  gyap-ne  ta-tsho  lam-sang  tshu-thri- 
sho  lap. 

It  rained  heavily  last  night  ;  the  road  will  be  very  muddy. 

sj^r^r^foi'arsvqy^’jq'ic'l  g*r.graw'31q]si]-2r£q' 

|  dang-gong  tshen-la  chha-pa  she-tra  gyap- 
cKung ;  cfte-tsang  lang-ga  la  dzap  sRe-tra  yong-gi-re. 

There  is  no  wind;  so  it  will  not  be  cold, 

tan-da  hlale- 

pa  gyale-lci  min-du ;  cRe-tsang  nam  trang-mo  yong-nga 
min-du. 

What  is  the  road  like  ?  lang-ga 

de-ld  Jean-dre  du? 

Which  is  the  best  road  ?  lang-ga 

yaJc-shd  te  lea- lei  du  ? 

To-day’s  march  is  down  hill.  I  te-ring-gi 

dro-sa  thur  re. 

It  is  steep  up  hill.  leyen  6ar-po  du. 

The  servants  and  coolies  have  gone  on  ahead. 

|  sRap-chhi  tang  mi-hrang-tsho  ngen-la 

chhin  song. 

They  will  reach  Kalimpong  before  you  do,  Sir. 

NO 

ka-ldn-pung-la  leu- 

sRo  ma  phep  legng-la  khon-tsho  lep-yong. 
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We  have  nearly  arrived.  |  ngan-tsho-lep  tro 

yd. 

The  bedding  is  wet.  ^Qr<5$T||C$rq^|  nge-chhe  bang  ska. 

Light  a  fire  and  dry  it.  5)'q^C*dj$r^|5|  |  me-tang-ne  ham. 

How  much  a  day  are  you  paying  each  cooly  ? 

|  khyo-re  nyi-ma-re-la 
mi-hrang  re-la  la  Jca-lsho  tro-kyi  yd? 

Eight  annas  each  a  day  ;  they  would  not  come  for  less. 

QrajWSj’qg^qjV^I'^ ! 

nyi-ma-re-la  la  anna  gye-gye  tro-kyi  yd ;  (e  ma-tre-pa 
khon-tsho  yong-gi  min-du. 

What  time  shall  we  start  to-morrow  ? 

|  sang  ngan-tslio  chhu-tsho  Jca-tsho  la  thon-ga  ? 

Let  us  start  very  early  before  the  snow  becomes  soft.  ^q|«r<n<r 

|  stioli-lce  nga-po  Hang 

ma-shii  Jcong-ne  ngan-tsho  dro-to. 


12.  The  same  continued. 

Have  my  baggage  mules  arrived  ?  E^’(*IQI’^Ql’^Tq  |jq$T^C’E$|  | 
nge  khe-ire-tsho  lep  chung -nge  ? 

What  must  I  pay  for  each  riding  mule  from  here  to  Phari  ? 

di-ne  pha-ri  thuJc  nge  shon-tre  re-la  tap-la  ka-tsho  tre  go- 
kyi  re? 
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Is  it  safe  to  ride  over  this  bridge  ? 

ham-pa  di-i  gang-la  ta  sfi6n-ne 
chhin-na  kai  eke  mi  yong-nge  ? 

1  am  going  on  ahead.  E'£3j’QTQ5|’§)*«|3j  |  ngangen-la  dro-kyi-yin. 

I  am  returning  in  a  few  days.  I 

tiga  nyi-ma  kha-she-chi-la  lok  yong-gi-yin. 

I  have  forgotten  to  bring  any  money  with  me. 

nge  ngii  khe-yong-gyu  je-ne  min-du . 

Is  this  the  road  for  Pemionchi  ?  qg,^C*rt',R3j'?A-B|srRIt|1»|’ 

R^’S,VR«I  |  pe-ma-yang-tse  dro-se  lang-ga  di  re-pe  ? 

My  pony  is  limping ;  see  whether  it  has  a  stone  in  any  of 
its  shoes  (lit.  in  its  hoof).  C^,R^^C'q'QgiT|-% 

|  nge  ta  di-i  hang -pa  khyo- 
ki  du  ;  mik-pa  la  do  yo-me-to. 

Go  slowly;  the  road  is  slippery  lion .  (lit.  there  will  be  a 
slipping  on  the  road).  |  ^q-qs)'a|’ 

|  Jca-le  ka-le  cke-ne  phe ;  phep-lam  la 
skaft-dre  sho-yong. 

Please  tell  my  syce  to  hurry  and  catch  me  up  (lit.  to  catch 
my  tracks  quickly  and  come). 

nge  chhik-pon  gyok-po  je-htm- 

pa  sho  sung-ro-nang. 

I  am  going  to  halt  here  a  short  time  and  rest  our  ponies. 

|  nga  its 

tok-tsa  de-ne  ta-tsho  nge-so  gyak-ru  chuk-ki-yin. 
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Bring  me  one  of  those  flowers  to  look  at  1  (lit.  pluck 

and  bring  one  of  those  flowers;  I  will  look  at  it). 

|  pha-gi  me-to  te-tsho  nang-ne  chi  tok-ne  khye- 
sho-tang ,  nga  mile  ta-kyi-yin. 

Cut  me  a  switch  from  the  road-side  bushes,  as  I  have  not 
got  a  whip.  ron^-jMri  <w§/ivl’-2ji:'<§c'$c' 

ngcc-la  te-cha  me-tsang , 

lam-kyi  sur-kyi  shing  chhwig-chhnng  pha-ne  chang- 
nyuk  chi  che-ne  khye-sho. 

I  will  call  on  you  when  I  return  from  Mongolia.  C 

|  nga  sok-yul  ne 

Ichor- t8ham  khye  tang  je  chhok-ha  sRu-go. 


13.  The  same  continued. 

Is  thervj  much  snow  on  the  pass  ?  ^  ^  I 

la  la  kang  slie-po  duk-ke  ? 

There  is  not  much  on  the  pass  itself,  but  there  is  rather  more 
on  the  way  up  to  it  (lit.  before  arriving).  QT^C’QT 
|  |q’|q'ctjroj'*  la  rang 

la  sfie-po-rang  min-du ;  lep-lep  kong-la  tok-tsa  chlie-a  du. 
How  far  (lit.  how  much  to  go)  is  the  nearest  village  from  here  ? 

di-ne  irong - 

se  thak-nye-sho-la  dro-gyu  ka  tsho  yd? 


*  Iq’lq^c’Qj^’lq^roi 
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It  is  quite  near,  Sir.  |  la  thaJc-nye 

thalc-chho  yd. 

It  is  a  long  way,  Sir.  5'^^  |  la  tha-ring-po  yd. 

It  is  a  moderate  distance,  Sir.  |  Id  dring- 

chi  yo. 

It  is  a  day’s  journey,  Sir.  |  la  sJiciJc- 

po  chiJc-Jci  sa  yd. 


It  is  a  three  or  four  hours’  journey,  Sir.  2R]$rc£TQ,£izTj’^T|’3]’ 

la  tsci-pho  chiJc-Jci  sa-yo. 

How  many  houses  are  there  in  the  village  ? 

djC’QT?fE’cr^’3f*V5£j^  |  ( rong-se  te-i  nang-la  (rong-^a  Jca-tsho 


yo 


H  ? 


I  cannot  say  exactly.  Sir.  aR|«rE^afSiaj’§’argKf  |  la  nga 
ten-den  shu-ya  me. 

How  many  approximately  (lit.  by  guess)  ? 
tsho-cJie-na  Jca-tsho  yd  ? 


How  many  adult  men  and  women  are  there  in  the  village  ? 

(rong-se  (e-la. 

shom-pa  tang  shon-ma  Jca-tsho  yd  ? 

How  many  monks  are  there  in  that  monastery  up  there  ?' 

]  ya-gi  gom-pa  t e-la  tra-pa 

Jca-tsho  yd  ? 


may  be  substituted  for  Both  are 

commonly  used. 

t  Lit.  There  is  not  to  me  the  saying  accurately.  Note  the 
use  of  §’3  (Cap.  VI,  para.  24). 
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What  provisions  are  obtainable  in  this  place  ? 

(q^’)  |  lung-pa  de  &a-ya 

lea-re  lca-re  jor-yong  ? 

Yak’s  flesh,  Sir,  mutton,  pork,  fowls,  eggs,  wheat,  barley, 
barley  flour,  potatoes,  turnips,  radishes  are 

all  obtainable. 

^q|3’C'*rar§q|'9«ro|il|?(|  I  tshabsha  luH- 

sha  phnJc-sha  clia-te  go-nga  (ro  ne  tsam-pa  sho-Jco  nyung- 
ma,  la-phu  eke  la  te-gye  jor-yong . 

What  is  the  road  like  from  here  to  Gyantse?  q^srjart-qv 
Ojsr’Tj'qVSjsrtti'q^'iJi^  §  |  di-ne  gycin-tse  par  lang-ga 
de-lo  Jcan-dre  yd? 

Can  laden  ponies  and  laden  mules  travel  over  it? 

^  ^  |  khe-ma  ta-tang  (re  d?'o  thup-kyi  re-pe? 

Is  there  any  short  cut?  ||  gyok-lam 

<dro-sa  yong-nge  ? 

Lit.  What> provisions  will  be  obtained  in  the  country  here  ? 

f  ig  often  spoken  inside  the  sentence  instead  of 

at  the  beginning. 

J  These  are  the  kinds  of  provisions  commonly  obtainable  in 
the  U  (Lhasa)  and  Tsang  (Shigatse)  provinces. 

§  Lit.  from  here  as  far  as  Gyantse  what  kind  of  goodness  has 
the  road?  is  somewhat  commoner  than  «|!<|'25’  in  the 

sense  of  good  as  applied  to  a  road,  but  can  also  be  used. 
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14.  Crossing  a  river. 

How  broad  is  that  stream  over  there?  (^c*) 

|  pha-gi  chhu  (e-i  shang  chhe-ld  lcan- 

dr  e  du  ? 

It  is  not  very  broad,  Sir.  QRpT^E’ 

la  shang-chhem-po-rang  min-du . 

Are  there  any  boats  where  the  road  meets  it  ?  (Lit.  the  road  and 
stream  meeting-place,  there  are  boats  ?)  SV 

(^V)  ’tq'-j-  ajv^  |  chhu  fang  lam  thulc-sa  (e  ko-wa 
yd-pe  ? 

No,  Sir.  ai^'ajS’crsr^  |  la  yo-wa-ma-re. 

How  do  people  get  across?  {Lit.  how  does  one  cross  the  stream 
and  arrive  at  the  farther  side  ?) 

|  chhu  t e-i  pha-chho-la  Jcan-dre  cKe-ne  left- 

kyi-re  ? 

There  is  a  ford  if  you  go  a  little  lower  down.  ) 

q’zjj'Clcr^’-j-  |  ma-tsa  ta-lca  phejp-na  rafi-chi-y6. 

joined  to  a  negative  means  not  very  and  is  very  com¬ 
monly  used  in  this  way.  So  also  *IC  |  there  are  not 

very  many. 

means  a  boat  made  of  hide.  For  a  boat  made  of  wood 
use 

JNote  the  lion.  instead  of  If  the  Tibetan  is  a 

townsman  or  has  any  education  he  will  use  the  higher  lion. 

q&q'C^r'jj  | 
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Whose  foot-prints  are  these  ?  ^  ^  I  di  sii 

kang-je  re  ? 

I  do  not  know,  Sir.  |  la  shing-gi  me. 

If  you  speak  the  truth,  I  will  give  you  bakshish  ;  if  you  tell  (me) 
a  lie,  you  will  get  into  trouble  (lit.  it’  will  not  be  good  for 

you).  I  ’r»'cr* 

2t’S’2fjr:’|  ngo-ne  she-na  nge  khyo-la 

ngem-pa  te-lcyi-yin  ;  ham-pa  she-na  khyo-la  yafc-po  mi- 
yong. 

They  are  only  the  foot-prints  of  traders  coming  from  Shigatse. 

shi-ga-tse-ne  yong-klien-hyi  tshong-pe  kang-je  sha-ta  re. 
How  deep  is  this  water  ?  (Lit.  this  water  depth  how  much  is.) 

chhu-di  ting  ring -thong 

Jca-tshd-du  ? 

It  is  about  (up  to  one’s)  waist,  Sir.  aii^'^’q’l'  (&)’)  *U|'§)* 

*V!I  la  ke-pa  tsa  gyaJc-Jci-du. 

What  sort  of  a  road  is  there  by  the  ford  (lit.  at  the  ford-existing- 

place)?  I  rab  y6-sa.la  lang- 

ga  Jean- die  yd-pa  ? 

On  this  side  it  is  rock  ;  on  the  other  side  it  is  all  mud.  Ivgqpr 

|  Tshu-chho-la  Ira 

yd  plia-chho-la  dam  sha-ta  vo. 

%0 

*  JFI’EV  may  be  used  instead  of 
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18  there  a  bridge  across  that  stream  over  there  ? 

|  plia-gi  clihu-la  6am-pa  yo-pe  ? 
Yes,  Sir.  QRUraK  |  Id  yd. 

Is  it  a  good  one  ?  |  yaJc-po  yo-pe  ? 


It  is  shaky  and  narrow  (lit.  it  shakes  and  its  breadth  is  sma  ii). 
Ponies  cannot  cross  by  it  ( lit.  there  is  no  passage  for 
ponies.)  (gjr)  | 

^q^Tq'^V^*^  |  ia  dem-dem  clie  kyi-yo ;  skang-ka 

yang  chhung -chhung  yin  ;  chhilc-pa  thar-sa  me. 


15.  Talking  to  persons  on  the  road. 

Where  have  you  come  from  ?  khyo  Jca-ne 

yong-nga  ? 

I  have  come  from  Rhenok.  (q’)  |  nga  rt*_ 

nalc  tie  yong-nga  yin. 

What  is  there  in  those  loads?  | 

dofc-thre  te-tsho  nang-la  lea- re  yo-pa  ? 

Cotton  cloth  in  these  sacks  and  cups,  soap,  matches  and 
miscellaneous  goods  in  those  boxes. 

Qrw<fc’^r| 

|  phe-ko  di-tsho  nang-la  re-chha  fang , 
gam  te-tsho  nang-la  ha-yo  tang  yi-tse  mu-si  tang  cha~la 
na-tsho  yd. 

*  3Vq’  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  “to  be  passable,” 

e.g.,  aW'Tpsivl’S’q1^  |  the  road  is  not  passable  (i.e.,  too 

rough  to  march  along,  or  blocked  by  snow,  boulders,  etc.). 
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No,  I  am  not  a  Tibetan,  Sir,  I  am  a  Bhutanese.  ^  C 

Sj^q'Slaj  |  rQCp]’q’«)dj  |  Id  hu-sho  nga  po-pa  min ,  nga 
druJc-pa  yin. 

Where  are  you  going  to  ?  |  kliyo  Jca-pa 

dro-lci-yim-pa  ? 

I  am  going  on  pflgrimage  to  India.  ^ 

|  nga  gya-Jca  ne-lcor-la  dro-Jci  yin. 


What  places  will  you  visit  ?  | 

lchyo  ne  lca-re  ko-ga  dro-Jci  yin  ? 

I  shall  go  to  Bodh  Gaya  and  Benares. 

|  VgCl  gya-ka  dor-je-den  tang  wa-ra-na- 


si  la  dro-Jci  yin. 

Please  give  me  some  bakshish,  Sir.  |-q]^q]?i|  rai'!t|^arMryqt’ 

leu-sho  nga-la  sd-re  t oJc-tsa  nang-ro 


navg. 


Are  you  taking  those  sheep  to  Darjeeling  ? 

QT^V*  |  lchyo  lulc  l e-tslio  Dor-je-ling  la 

ie  dro-Jci  yim-pe  ? 

Is  this  one  of  the  halting  places  for  mules  carrying  wool  to 


Kalimpong  ?  rarqa|,^||V'5,3j’SJ|t«|'t 

NO 

|  ka-lon-pung  la  pe  khye-dro-lchen 
tre-tsho  do-sa  sa-clia  chi  di  re-pe  ? 

Who  lives  in  that  house  ?  I  nan9 

pha-ge  sa  de-hyi  yo-wa-re  ? 


•  For  one  or  two  sheep  t°  lead,  would  be 

used  ;  for  a  larger  number  ^V'^’q  to  drive ,  as  above. 

t  The  postposition  denoting  the  genitive,  is  sometimes 

dropped  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
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16.  General  enquiries  by  an  Interpreter  in  the  field. 

Are  there  any  soldiers  behind  that  hill  ? 

|  pha-gi  ri-'i  gyap-la  malc-mi  yd-pe  ? 

Have  they  all  got  guns?  p’  S'fjp’p’QTS)  | 

khon-tsho  gang-kha-la  men-da  yd-pe  ? 

The  majority  of  them  have  got  swords  and  spears  only, 
sire  (q’)  I  mang-nga  la  (ri-fang 

dung  sha-ta  yd. 

Some  of  them  have  bows  and  arrows. 

/cha-she  la  da-shu  yd. 

Will  the  arrows  be  poisoned?  | 

da-la  tide  gyaft  yo-wa  re-pe? 

Yes,  with  aconite  poison.  ^  ^  ^  | 

la-re  tsen-tulc  gyap  yo-wa-re. 

Have  they  any  cavalry  with  them  ?  I 

khon-tsho-la  ta-ma  yd-pe  ? 

Not  at  present,  but  I  heard  a  noise  like  that  of  ponies  coming 
i„  the  distance.  I  ip1^C’JJ’qlKSi«»'aiC’ 

|  Id  tan-da  me ;  ta  tha-ring- 
po  chi-ne  yong-gi  yo-pu  dra-)>o  chi  ko-chung. 

Have  the  soldiers  built  a  wall  ?  qf«’ 

|  malc-mi  te-tsho  dzing-ra  id  song-nge  ? 

Yes,  about  so  high  (indicating  his  breast).  ^ 

(3*r)  qr  (gr)  (&T) 

Id  talc-hi-tsa  pang-kho  tho-ld-tsa  io-song. 


•A  fortified  wall,  is  not  used  for  wall  in  this  sense. 
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How  far  does  the  wall  extend  to  the  east  of  the  road  ?  *1 

I  lang-ga  shar-chho 

lcyi  dzing-ra  Ha-re  par-tu  du  ? 

About  as  far  as  that  mule  over  there  carrying  shovels. 

($*T)  ^q|'QT^  || 

pha-gt  t reja-ma  hhur-yong-khen  (aH-lca-tsa  chi-la  go. 


17.  The  same  continued. 

Is  it  the  custom  of  the  Tibetans  to  attack  at  night  ? 

|  po-pe  tshen-thi 

gyap-ye  luH-sd  yo-wa  re-pe ? 

Yes,  Sir.  “l^'WSf  0|’Sfc’«r^  |  la  luH-sd  yo-wa-re. 

What  sort  of  cannon  have  they  got?  ^  | 

khon-tsho  me-gyo  Han-dre  yd? 

About  how  far  will  they  carry  ?  (lit.  to  about  what  distance 
will  the  cannon-balls  arrive  ?)  5}’§jq]^ 

ipl’*'  (S*r)  ^q-^r|  me-gyo  kyi  di-u  thaJc-ring-ld  Ha- 
Ha-  tsa  lep-yong? 

How  did  they  get  their  cannon  across  the  river?  5)'^^’^’^’ 
far  q|-a,5,-3*r  3j?i-Q,||vairr  (q-)  s,^  i  me-gyo  te-tsho 
chhu-la  Han-dre  che-ne  hhe  yong-nga-re? 

—  ■  ■  ■  .  I  ■  ■  ■  ■  -  -  —  -  -  ■  -  -  ■  !■  !-■■  ■« 

•Here  has  the  sense  of  Either  may  be  used. 

(5J&3j’^q’)  =  night-attack. 
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All  arms  must  be  handed  in  to  me  {lit.  bring  all  arms  to  me) 
before  noon  to-morrow. 

|  khyo-rang-tsho  tshdn-chha 
gang-kha  sang  nyin-kung  kong-la  ngc  tsa-la  khe-sho. 

Anybody  who  is  found  in  possession  of  arms  after  that  will  be 
severely  punished.  <3j  ^ 

(q]?r)  5)'^j  I  sflu-la  sii  tsa-ne  tshon-cliha 
thon-na  nye-pa  chhem-po  tang-gi-yin. 


18.  Baying  supplies  for  troops. 


Have  you  any  grain  and  grass  to  sell  ?  ^5  *  * 

|  dru  fang  tsa  tshong-gyu  yo-pe  ? 

I  will  pay  you  two-and-a-half  trang-kas  per  bo  for  it.  I  have 
brought  the  money  with  me  (showing  it). 

wr^arswpr*  (^%) 


|  dru  bo  re-la  ring  (rang-ka  chhe-tang  sum-sum 
tro-kyi-yin  ;  nge  ngii  de  lche-yo. 

The  grain  and  grass  are  in  that  village  up  there.  I  cannot 
bring  it  down.  |  «T 

|  Id  dru  fang  tsa  ya-ki  frmg-pa 
la  yo-wa-re  ;  nge  ma  khe-yong  thup-kyi  ma-re. 


•  Grain  for  animals=^’  ;  that  for  men  =  ^|’ 


f  1  bo  =  about  J  of  a  maund  ;  1  trang-ka  =  i  of  a  rupee.  lhe 
maund  (pronounced  in  Tibetan  mdn)  is  not  generally  under¬ 
stood  by  Tibetans  other  than  those  that  trade  in  British  territory. 
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Never  mind  !  I  can  have  it  fetched.  (Lit.  I  can  send  the 

carriers).  ("l?'1’)  au'lse 

khe-khen  nge  tang-chho. 

No  violence  will  be  shown  to  anybody  ^’QTujE’^qE’tSjv* 
lv*>'a»c’i  su-la-yang  ivang-yo  cTie-mi-yong . 

Please,  Sir,  pay  me  for  the  fodder  now. 

hu-sRo  Isa-chha-Ki  ringlan-da  nang-ro- 

nang. 

No  !  I  will  pay  you  when  I  get  the  fodder.  I) 

tan-da  tro-kyi- 

men  ;  tsa-chha  dejor-ne  tro-kyi-yin. 


19.  The  same  continued. 

Can  I  get  any  fuel  here  ?  {*%’%)  I 

de  meshing  jor-Jcyi  re-pe  ? 

Not  even  yak-dung  ?  (^’3’)  J  cho-yang 

jor  mi-yong-nge? 

There  is  a  little  yak-dung,  but  we  shall  burn  it  ourselves  ;  it  is 
not  for  sale.  Sp(t’q)?T*’^V^Tr*r^’®’^>c'”r 
S)'q|^q|?TQ|q]«r 

cho  lok  -tsa  y6‘(e  nga-rang - 
tsho  me  tong-ya  ma-to  la  tshong-ya  me. 

= -.Hind.  Zabardasti. 

^’  =  ^7.  grass  and  grain. 

-d 

has  here  the  sense  of  but ,  in  spite  of. 

§Note  the  second  It  is  put  in  because  this  is  really  a 

second  sentence. 

**  Lit.  Apart  from  what  we  born  ourselves  there  is  none  for 
sale. 
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If  you  do  not  tell  me  where  it  is  I  shall  search  your  house. 

§T  (§fTq’)  (qjfor) 

|  cho  ka-pa  yd  ma-lap-na  nge  khang-pe  ncing-la 
tshe-Jcyi  yin, 

I  shall  pay  you  for  it  in  any  case.  Y 

«>aj  |  Ha  - re  cke-na-yang  ring  tro-kyi-yin. 


It  is  against  our  orders  to  take  things  without  paying  for 

them.  ^•STgVr«l'|3t3j'&,r!t|'V  (=&’)  qTir^tl 

ring  ma- tv  e-pa-la  len  chhoJc-Jce  ka  me. 

You  will  make  a  large  profit,  and  will  be  able  to  live  in  com¬ 
fort  without  working.  | 

||  khyd- 

rang-la  kJiep-sang  chhem-po  yong-gi-re  ;  le-ka  eke  mi-go - 
iva-la  kyi-po  cke-ne  do-gyu  yong-gi-re. 


20.  The  same  continued. 

I  want  to  buy  fifty  donkeys.  They  must  all  be  sound  and 
strong,  grg- .  (5rg-) 

qjr;rc«rf%»)3j  |  pung-gu  kyon-me-pa  she-mo  yak-po 
sha-ta  ngap-chu  tham-pa  nge  nyo-ki-yin. 

'Lit.  Whatever  be  done ,  i.e.,  whether  you  sell  willingly  or  I 
take  forcibly. 

\Lit .  There  is  no  order  allowing  to  take  on  the  nonpayment 
of  the  price. 
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Only  twenty  of  these  are  fit  to  carry  loads. 

|*  di-i  ncing-ne  nyi-shu 

ma-to  khe  khur  thup-pa  min-du. 

How  old  is  that  sheep  ?  I  lMe 

gen-skon  Jcan-dre  re  ? 

1  will  pick  out  thirty  of  them  and  give  you  ninety  rupees 
for  the  lot. 

3j?T+  |  (e-tsho  nang-ne 

sum-chu  dam-ne  ring  gang-kha  dom-ne  gor-mo  gup-chu 
t/tam-pa  tro-kyi-ym. 

Go  and  bring  all  the  grain  and  vegetables  that  you  can  get 
hold  Of.  (*%'%) 

dru  tang  tshe  Ica-tsho  chung-na  de  khe-sho. 

The  owners  will  be  well  paid.  || 

dak-po  tsho-la  ring  yalc-po  tro-kyi-yin. 


21.  Buying  meat  in  the  bazaar. 

How  far  is  it  from  here  to  the  bazaar  ?  'a.^’sj^'^srargqi’^r 

|  di-ne  tlirom-la  tha-ring-lo  Ha-tsho  yo  ? 

•  Or  gq’I’sr^'V 

=  age  ;  lit  old-young.  See  Cap.  Ill,  para  1. 

+  [r3’3£j5'J$r(3i$P  =  lit.  having  added  all  together,  i.e.,  in  the 

total. 
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It  is  close  by.  ^  ^  ^  |  la  phefi-tha  nye~po  yd. 


{On  arrival.)  Here  is  the  bazaar.  | 

la  throm  de  re. 

Is  there  no  other  bazaar  besides  this  one  ?  gsr^’jiaj’ST 

|  thrum  di  mem-pa  sHen  yo  wa  ma- 

re-pe  ? 

There  is  no  other.  |  la  shem-pa  yo-wa 

ma-re. 

Where  is  the  butcher?  |  */*«- 

tshong-khen  Ica-pa  yo-iva-re? 

He  is  just  over  there.  QR|*Tfir§)’^  |  la  pha-gi  re. 

{To  the  butcher.)  What  meat  have  you  for  sale  ?  av*T 

|  Jchyo  sha  Jca-re  tshong-gyu  yo-pa  ? 

I  have  mutton  and  yak’s  meat.  | 

la  luJc-sha  fang  tshaJc-sha  yd. 

What  is  the  price  of  a  leg  of  mutton  ? 

q]’^Tw)5jTq  |  luJc-sha  slii-ling-la  Icong  Jca-tsho  yim-pa  ? 


Two  sh'o  (i.e.,  five  annas,  four  pies).  OR|?T^’^'«tej  |  la  sho-fo 
yin. 

Very  well,  I  will  buy  a  leg  of  mutton. 

f'§)'")<5|  ||  0  -na  nge  sfii-ling  chi  nyo-Jci-yin. 


*  Eon.  for  So  also  Slq'QIST  for  road  and 

several  others. 

t  the  actual  word  for  butcher  is  avoided  as  far  as 

possible  since  it  involves  some  opprobrium.  Similarly 

for  blacksmith  which  should  not  be  used  in  a 
blacksmith’s  presence,  but  {lit.  head-man)  substituted 

for  it. 

J  The  °T  after  0^’  is  omitted  (See  Cap.  V,  para.  15). 
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22.  Buying  a  turquoise. 

Have  you  any  turquoises  for  sale  ?  0^  ^  | 

Jchyo  yu  tshong-gyu  yd-pe  ? 

Yes,  Sir.  (  la  yd. 

Have  you  any  good  ones?  |  yalc-po  yd-pe ? 

Yes,  Sir;  I  have  excellent  ones.  ^  2/a“ 

thalc-chho  yd. 

What  is  the  price  of  this  one?  j  di-i  Hong 

Jca-tsho  yim-pa  ? 

Three  sang,  Sir  (five  rupees).  |  Id  sang - 

sum  yin. 

Teli  the  correct  price.  |  ten-den  lap. 

How  much  will  you  give,  Sir? 

ku-sho-kyi  Jca-tsho  so-re  nang-yong-nga? 

o  cs 

Make  it  ten  trang-kas  (two  rupees,  eight  annas). 

(9S  l)  trang-Jca  chu  chi. 


•  Lit.  to  he  sold. 

t  is  added  to  many  adjectives  to  denote  very  ;  e.g., 

very  great. 

+  One  sang  =  six  trang-kas  and  one  sh'o=  one  rupee,  ten 
annas,  eight  pies. 

§  q]^2T* * * §\^,JT|<3jC’cr  ig  /t.  hun.  of  to  give.  The  ordinary 

ton.  is  «I|ajE*q* 
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That  price  does  not  quite  suit.  Please  give  me  a  little  more 
than  that.  |q|«r3jr* * * §^q|’*’  (&T)  ajrr(q-) 

|  ja-gong  te  tok-tsa  yong-nga 


min-du  ;  te-ne  tolc-tsa  pa-ro-nang. 

Well,  make  it  two  sang  (three  rupees,  five  annas,  four  pies). 

V5'3j'5|e’^'|sr  (§*,  |){  la  o-na  sang-lo-cKi. 

As  you,  Sir,  give  the  order,  I  must  sell  it  you  for  that. 
|-q|^^,|5rqT]Q.,'t|3|C’r  (q-)  a)s|,lc,^£Il’!tl'*ir§ar§  S$' 


(^«r)  ||  ku-sUo-hyi 
rang  phii-go. 


ka-nang-nga  yin-tsang  talc-lca- 


23.  Buying  silk. 

By  a  gentlemau  of  the  middle  class  (6th  or  7th  grade). 

G.  =  Gentleman.  S.  =  Shopkeeper. 

O.  ( Coming  to  the  door  of  the  shop.)  Is  the  merchant  in  ? 

|  tshung -pon-la  shu  yd-pe  ? 

S.  Yes,  Sir.  Please  come  in.  | 

(v<K)i  Id  yd  ;  kti-sRo  ya  chliip-gyu  nang-go. 


•  Hon.  of 

f  £jVCI  =  £0  raise. 

J  Note  that  ^  is  used  instead  of  iK  So  also  £jC’*T|rT  =  one 
sang.  For  three  and  more  than  three  the  ordinary  numerals 
are  used. 

§  J3PP’  (^Q|^)=l  it.  to  offer  ;  therefore  to  give  or  sell  to 
a  superior. 
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S .  (After  G.  has  come  in.)  Please  sit  down. 

(^fj*T)  shu-den  ja-go. 

G.  Thank  you.  Have  you  got  any  silk  of  the  best  quality 
for  making  a  dress  ?  |  ^  ^ 

1  les ,  khye-rang-la  chhu-pa 

So-ya  Tco-chhen  ang-gi  fang-po  yo-pa  nang-nge  ? 

S.  Of  what  colour  do  you  require  it,  Sir  ?  QR|$T^TX|^q| 

(^W)  |  Id  tshdn-do 

Jcan-dre  go-wa  nang-gi  yo  fang? 

G.  Have  you  any  dark  yellow  ?  (^V)  C$1  | 

nyuk-se  yo-pa  nang-nge  ? 

S.  (Showing  some.)  Will  this  suit  you,  Sir? 

q^qi'qr  (q?)  |  Id  di  dr ik-ka  nang-gi  a-yo? 

G.  That  will  do.  What  is  the  price  ? 

tak-ke  yong-nga  ;  ja-kong  ka-tsho 

yim-pa  nang-nga  ? 

S.  The  price,  Sir,  is  four  ngii-sang  (six  rupees,  ten  annas,  eight 
pies).  |  Id  Icon g  ngii-sang  shi-yin. 

G.  Tell  me  the  real  price.  yang-tik  sung. 

S.  How  much  will  you  give,  Sir  ? 

zTj^jQj'^^’q]5jC’^C*c:’|  ku-sho-kyi  ja-kong  ka-tsho  so-re 
nang-yong-nga  ? 

=  will  do.  So  also  when  a  servant  is  filling  a  glass, 
cup,  etc.,  means  that  will  do=bas  in  Hindustani. 
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O.  Give  it  me  for  two  sung  (three  rupees,  five  annas,  four  pies). 

sang-to  nang. 

S.  I  cannot  give  it  yon  for  that.  Please  give  me  two  sang  and 
five  sh'o  (four  rupees,  two  annas,  eight  pies). 

(e-la  tolc-tsa  bil  nii-pa  nun-du ;  sang -to  sKo-nga  so-re 
nang-ro-nang. 


O.  Very  well,  then,  that  price  will  suit.  | 

leSj  o-na  (ak-lce  yong-nga. 


S.  In  future  whatever  you  require,  Sir,  is  here. 

<*JS!  shu-la  ku- 

sho-la  thung-hho  lca-re  yo-pa  nang-nga  de  yd. 


O.  Thank  you.  If  I  require  anything,  I  will  get  it  here. 
QW]«rSl  |  |  les ,  go-wa  cHung-na  len - 

kyi-yin . 

S.  Thank  you,  Sir.  arai^'Sl  |  /„  les. 

O.  Good-day.  |  o-na  shu-a. 

S.  Thank  you,  Good-day,  Sir.  QpQjq|5r?)  |  o)  g  || 
la  leSy  Jca-le  chhip-gyu-nang. 
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24.  A  small  trader  calls  at  a  gentleman's  house  with  some 

i  cares. 

M.  =  Master.  T.  =  Trader.  S.  =  Servaut. 

T.  to  S.  Please  ask  if  I  may  see  the  master, 

nOa  kiiti-diin-la  cha  chhoJc-Ica  shu-ro- 

nang. 

S.  to  T.  Very  good.  |  ies. 

S.  to  M.  A  trader  wants  to  know  if  he  may  see  you,  Sir. 

|  tshong-ya  chi  lcun- 

diin-la  cha-chholc-lca  shu-Jci-du. 

M.  to  S.  Very  well,  let  him  come  in.  'y  q  (^S*)l 

ivong  sho  chi. 

S.  to  T.  The  merchant  may  come  in. 

|  tshoug-pon  kun-diin-la  phe-chholc-lca. 

( Then  the  trader  comes  m  before  the  master  of  the  house ,  takes 
off  his  hat,  bows ,  and  puts  out  his  tongue  according  to  the 
regular  salutation.) 

M.  to  T.  The  merchant  has  arrived.  Sit  down.  | 
q£jq*Tgq 

ya  tshong-})6n  le-chung  ;  do. 

T.  to  M.  Thank  you,  Sir.  |  \a  hs. 

M.  to  S.  Pour  out  some  tea  for  the  merchant. 

[  tshong-pon  la  cha  lu. 

M.  to  T.  What  have  you  got  for  sale  ? 
tshong-gyu  lea-re  khe  yd? 

T.  to  M.  I  have  brought  some  turquoises  to  show  you. 

^nJ  §^i  ^  I  ^  ^  |  gu-yu  chem-phe  shu-gyu  khe  yd. 
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M.  to  T .  ( picking  up  a  turquoise.)  What  is  the  price  of  this 

one  ?  5I«^’  (Q^/ai ’)  ^rq|'£s,'«)3|-q  |  de  Kong  Ka-tsho 

yim-pci  ? 

T.  to  M.  Sir,  the  price  of  this  one  is  three  sang  (five  rupees). 
awi«l  I  (^'01')  ^r§frq]^5|’S|3j  |  Id,  de  Kong  sang - 

sum  yin. 

M.  to  T.  Tell  the  real  price.  |  yang-ti  lap. 

T.  to  M.  How  much  will  Your  Honour  give  ? 

ku-sRo-kyi  ka-tslio  sd-re  nang 

yong-nga  ? 

M.  to  T.  Make  it  one  sang  and  five  sh'o  (two  rupees,  eight 
annas).  Sjrq|r^T§*T  (§>*V)|  sang-kang  sRo-nga  cRi. 

T.  to  M.  Please  give  me  two  sang  (three  rupees,  five  annas, 
four  pies).  sang-to  sd-re 

nang-ro-nang. 

M.  to  T.  Very  well,  I  will.  o-na  yong-nga. 

M.  to  T.  Now-a-days  is  the  business  of  you  traders  fairly  good  ? 

|  ie-ring-sang 

khye  tshong-pa-tsho-la  tshong  au-tse  duk-ke? 

T.  to  M.  Yes,  fairly  good.  |  |  Id,  ga-ro-du. 

M,  to  T.  In  future  if  I  want  anything,  I  will  send  word  to  you 
to  bring  it. 

("!?*•)  |  sRu-ld  kRo-cRe  ka-re  yo-pa  khe-sho-6e  len 

tang-gi-yin. 
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1\  to  M.  Thank  you,  Sir.  QTQRprSl  |  la  les. 

M.  to.  T.  Take  tea,  don’t  be  in  a  hurry.  tg’WE’AJE’l  qoj' 
qT5T§^|  a-le  cRa-thung ,  tr  el-la  ma-cRe. 

T.  to  M.  Thank  you,  Sir,  I  won’t  have  any  more  (tea). 

|  |  la  thu-chhe}  sRu-lci-men. 

M.  to  T.  Have  another  cup.  ^C’Q'5C*I  %an9  thung . 

T.  to  M.  No  more,  thank  you,  Sir.  |  Qjq|$r5)3j  |  la - 

men ,  la-men . 

M.  to  T.  Very  well.  |  o-na  yong-nga. 

(Then  the  trader  makes  the  same  salutation  as  at  entering 
and  goes  out.) 


25.  Deciding  a  dispute. 

Which~is  the  complainant  ?  j  nyen-sRn 

sRu-khen  su  re  ? 

Which  is  the  accused  ?  |  khap-the  su  re? 

Put  the  witnesses  outside.  I  will  call  them  in  presently  one 
by  one.  ^qr  *r|’^q|?rori!^§«r  (|v)|  ^•arV 

(^r)  (  pang-po  chhi-lo-la  do- 

cRi ;  sRu-la  re-re  cRe-ne  ke-tang-gi-yin. 

What  is  your  complaint  ?  I  %a’re  s^u' 

gyu  yd-pa  ? 
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Yesterday  evening  a  Tibetan  named  Wang-dii  b<-at  me  in  the 
bazaar  without  any  reason.  ^r^c-gsi'ar^’ir^qr 

q^C^'|C'|  dang- 

gong  throm-la  po-ya  wang-dii  se-khen-kyi  nga  (on -(a 
tsa-ne  me-pa  dung  cTiung. 

He  would  not  (lit.  would  not  know  to)  beat  you  without  some 
reason.  What  actually  happened  ?  (Lit.  What  is  it  ?) 

q-  I-  *>'  i 

khyd  (dn-ta  tsa-ne  me-pa  dung  shing-gi  ma-re.  (e  Ha-re 
re  ? 

He  was  coming  drunk  down  (the  hill),  and  I  was  going  up. 
When  he  reached  me  he  assaulted  me. 

q)’Q,^||  roiv I  cc^'arqgjqsrtr^tT’ 

q^-iri  kho  ra-si-ne  ma  yong-gi  du  nga  ya  dro-Hi 
yd,  nge  tsa-la  lep-pa  tang  nga  dung  cliung. 

(To  the  accused.)  Why  did  you  beat  him?  (Lit.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  beating  by  yon  ?) 

|  lchyo-re  dung-we  (dn-ta  Ha-re  re  ? 

Yesterday  I  drank  a  little  beer  t  at  a  friend’s  house,  and  con¬ 
sequently  I  have  no  idea  what  I  did.  ^  ^  ^1^ 


*  is  an  adverb  and  as  usual  takes  the 

adjectival  form. 

f  Beer  is  brewed  from  barley  in  Tibet,  and  from  marwa 
(eleusi ne  coracana)  in  Darjeeling  and  Sikkim. 
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i-  ‘T^'  °.|e?r  C-  (q-)  ^3jW* * * § 

I  klie-sa  nga-re  ga-po  nye- 
po  chiJc-Jci  tsa-la  chhang  tolc-tsa-cRi  thung-nga  yim-pe  lea¬ 
ve  cRe  yd  tsci-ne  sRu-gyu  ?ni?i-dti. 

You  must  pay  a  fine  of  five  rupees  ;  in  default  (lit.  if  that  does 
not  happen)  I  shall  send  you  to  jail  for  a  week. 

gov-mo  nya  nye-pa  drup  (e  ma  cRung  na  dun-tliTa  chi 
tson-ld  chuJc-Jci-yim. 


26.  Paying  a  visit. 

V.  =  Visitor.  H.  =  Host. 

V.  How  do  yon  do  ?  ku-sRo  sRu- 

den  ja  yd-pa  ? 

H.  Very  well.  Please  come  in  and  sit  down.  J  **JV 

qXq*|’q|3jc:'|  |  la  yo ,  ya  chhip-gyu-nang , 

sRu-den-ja. 

H.  (to  servant).  Give  this  gentleman  some  tea. 

E*§*l  |  Icu-sRo  la  so-ja  shii. 


*q$r  here  means  because. 

t  means  lit.  to  accomplish,  and  is  used  sometimes  in  the 

ND 

sense  of  to  give ,  to  procure. 

J  Lit. — Are  yon  seated,  Sir  ? 

§  Lit. — Yes. 
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H.  (to  visitor).  I  never  meet  you  now-a-days.  qVQIST 

^q|* * * §rsT3j*r*|-  51&QT5r^C’|  par-lam-chi  ku-sho  ma-ne  je - 
ma-chung . 

V.  That  is  so.  1  have  been  a  bit  worried  by  some  work  lately, 
and  so  have  been  unable  to  call  on  you.  C]T|'VII|djCT^C’| 

§)*r  qsv  g’  5T  dj*r  *Tgr| 

ka-nang-rang ,  par-lam-chi  t rel-yeng  dra-po  chik-ki  char - 
gyu  ma-ne  ma-chung . 

H.  You  have  now  come  from  your  house  I  suppose. 

S’?’*ilSsr-*p|'3j«r^Sq,|'«ipit:,r  (q’)  | 

tan-da  sim-sha  ne  Chhip-g  yu  nang-nga  yin  dro. 

V.  Yes,  after  finishing  my  committee  work  I  have  come  straight 
here.  aiq|?l'a)3j  I  ^dj’2?T§  ^arsjsraisr^rji^’ 

q«W  (q')  5)3j  |  la  yin  hlen-gye  tro-ne  lam-sang  de 
cha-ra-yin. 

H.  Well,  stay  here  to-day  and  take  it  easy. 

(S^')l  O-na  te- 
ring  ku  hlo-hlo  nang-ne  shu-den-ja  go. 

V.  Many  thanks.  QTQjq|$r^  ||  la  les. 


•  qVQjsrSq)’  a  literary  word.  The  ordinary  colloquial  word 

would  be  In  conversation  between  gentlemen  a  good 

many  literary  words  are  used. 


t  Or 

|  gq’q’  ==  business,  *iplE'q*  (literary  word)  =  to  agitate. 

§  =  a  place  where  officials  attend  for  work  = 

cutchery,  committee-room,  etc. 
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27.  The  same  continued. 

V.  Now  the  night  is  far  advanced  ;  I  must  be  going. 


t o-gong  clihi-po  chi-kyi-du  ;  gong-pa  shu-go. 


H.  Very  well,  you  must  come  and  see  me  sometimes,  when 
free  from  work.  OI’aR|«rSl  |  |tI|*r«l«r|-T|«r*<E«rar  | 


chliip-gyu  nang-go. 

V .  Many  thanks.  You  too  must  come  and  see  me  when  you 


are  not  buey.  aTQW|*r?)| 

5]rarc^-^-QrQ,Sq,|’tj]5lr^-  )  |  la  les ,  ku-sRo  yang 


thu-tre  me-pe  gang -la  nge  tsa-la  chhip-ggu  nang-go. 

H.  Well,  Good-bye.  (^fj*T)  |  (a  ka-le 

chhip-gyu  nang-go. 

V.  Good-bye.  QTaj^-S)  §  |  |  lales.Ka-le 

sRu-den-ja. 


*  Lit.  I  must  ask  for  leave. 

f  Uon  for 

l  Son.  for 

§  |  Note  the  different  senses  in  which  this  very 

frequent  expression  is  used,  e.g.,  “  Thank  you,”  “  Yes,  ”  “Very 
well,”  etc.  Here  no  translation  is  necessary. 
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28.  Receiving  a  visit  from  a  Tibetan  Official .  ( Conversation 

about  Tibet.) 

T.  =  Tibetan.  E.  =  Englishman. 


T.  How  do  you  do  ?  I  ku-sho 

shu-den-ja  yd-pa  ? 

E .  Very  well.  Welcome.  |  *p|  |  id  ydt 

chha-phe  nang-chung. 

T.  ( Polite  reply.)  |  la  yd. 

E.  Please  sit  down.  |  ku-sho  shu-den-ja • 

T.  Thank  you.  QTQRprSl  |  la  les. 

E.  {to  his  servant.)  Offer  the  gentleman  some  tea.  l-^-or 
qi^foTEL’^  |  ku-sho-la  sd-ja  shii. 

E.  In  what  part  of  Tibet  do  you  live  ?  g’q|^-5VO|'q§q|?rq|«fl* 

|  ku-sho  po-la  shu-den  ja-sa  ha-pa  re  ? 


T.  I  live  in  Lhasa.  1  nga  do-sa  hla-sa  la  yin. 

E.  What  Government  post  do  you  hold  ? 

I  ku-sho  shung-gi  chha-le  ha-re 

nan-gi  yo-pa  ? 


T.  I  am  a  Tsi-pon  (i.e.,  in  charge  of  an  accounts  office). 

|  nga  tsi-pon-hji  le-ka  chi- 

kyi-yo. 

E.  What  work  do  you  have  to  do  as  a  Tsi-pon  ?  |  I*** 

|  ku-sho  tsi-pon-hji  chha- 

le  ha-re  nang-go-re  ? 

T.  We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  in  connection  with  the  accounts 
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of  the  Government  revenues  and  the  like.  ^  ^ 

la  ngan- 

tslio  shung-gt  bap-kyi  tsi-le  la-sok-pa  mcmg-po  che  go-hyi - 
yd. 

E.  Now-a-days  who  exercises  supreme  power  in  Tibet  ? 

|  te-ring-sang  po- 

kyi  gye-po  sii  nang-gi  yo-wa-re  ? 

T.  The  Dalai  Lama  has  taken  up  the  secular  and  spiritual 
Government,  and  exercises  the  supreme  power.  gq*r&l^T 

^q’)  |  kyam-gon  Rim-po-chhe-ki  gye-si 

chho-si  slie-nc  kyam-gon  Rim-po-chhe-ki  nang-nga-re. 

E.  I  see.  Is  Tibet  a  very  large  country  ?  2TQR|*T^  | 


T. 


E. 


T. 

E. 


la  les ,  po  lung-pa  gya-chhem-po  yong- 


nge  ? 

It  is  of  middling  size.  *  |  la  au- 

tse  dra-po  yd. 

Which  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  Tibet? 


po  kyi  kyil  ue  ka-pa  tro-iva-yong  ? 


Lhasa  is  about  the  pleasantest.  7^^  ^ TCT^£’| 
tok-tsa  hle-sa  tro-wa  yong. 

I  see.  Tibet  must  be,  I  fancy,  a  nice  country. 
a|-ap|«rSt  |  id  les, 


che-na,  po  te  yak-po  yo-pa  yim-pa-re. 


•  He  means  that  it  is  very  large,  but  it  is  not  considered 
etiquette  among  Tibetan  gentlemen  to  praise  one’s  own  posses¬ 
sions,  not  even  one’s  own  country. 
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T.  Now  I  must  be  going  for  to-day.  VV^E'^ljc^'crg' 
I  fa  fe-ring  gong-pa  shu-Jci-yin. 

E.  Won’t  you  stay  a  little  longer  ? 

|  toJc-tsa  shu-den  ja-go  ? 

T.  To-day  I  have  some  work  to  do,  so  I  must  be  going.  I  will 
call  on  you  later  on. 

(  q|§q|’arq5V!’a)3j  |  fe-ring  nga  trel-la  toJc-tsa 
yd  gong-pa  shu-Jci-yin  ;  shu-la  cfiar-Jcyi-yin. 

E.  Very  good.  You  must  come  and  see  me  when  you  are 
not  busy.  Q|'aR|?rSl  |  3<i|?rqar«l^'q^'S|rarc^^'ai' 
'a.&q'S |  Id  les,  thut-trel  me-pe  gang  Id  nge 
tsa-la  chlii'p-gyu  nang-go. 

T.  Many  thanks.  Well,  good-bye.  | 

39qFrql*W'Q£ql  I  la  les ,  o-na  Jca-le  shu-den-ja. 

E.  Good-bye,  then.  araW!«’S|  |  la-les,  la-le 

chhip-gyu  nang. 


29.  The  same  continued  ( discussing  travelling  arrangements). 

T.  =  Tibetan.  E.  =  Englishman. 

E.  According  to  Tibetan  custom  when  a  gentleman  goes  on  a 
journey  does  he  give  all  his  servants  ponies  to  ride? 

(*$*)  5(rQr 

|  pd-kyi  luJc-so  la  pom- 
po  chho-phe  nang-nge  gang-id  shap-chhi  gang-kha  Id 
chhiJc-pa  nang -y on g  nge  ? 

T.  Yes,  he  provides  them  all  with  ponies. 

la  gang-kha  la  ta  nang-yong. 
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E.  After  what  manner  do  they  proceed  on  their  journey  ? 

qSa.'i'qjajCcV  (q<V)  S|r<q’Y^’5’^q'|''>PF'alc’| 

chhip-gyu  nang-nge  gcing-la  kan-dre-se  chhi'p-gyu  nang- 
yong  ? 

T.  He  puts  half  in  front  of  him  and  half  behind  him,  and 
rides  himself  in  the  middle. 

(q’)  qpjc-aijri  (o,£q]Tq’)  <J|djraj*r 

sRap-chhi  chhe-ka  ngen - 

la  tong-nga  nang-yong  ;  chhe-ka  sRuk-la  shok-ka-nang-ne 
pom-po  kyil-la  chhip-gyu  nang-yong. 

E.  I  understand.  Do  all  the  servants  travel  with  their  master  ? 
oron|«rSl|  id  ies; 

pom-po  tang  hlen-gye  sRap-chhi  gang-kha  phe  yong-nga  ? 

T.  He  sends  his  butler  and  cook  on  ahead  ;  then  after  his 
muleteers  have  started,  he  starts  himself  with  his  servants 

in  single  file. 

(q*)  qpjr3j^’^T^]§q|’QJ^Q|’q’|3j’^’V  (q*)  ^r^’|r^q«T 

tfjc’  I  Id  nyer-pa  tang  ma-chhen  nyi  ngen-dro  la  tong-nga 

nang-ne  le-i-sRuk-la  tre-pa  chhin  tshar-ra  tang  te-cRing 
sRap-chhi  gang-kha  pom-po  tang  hlen-gye  chhip-ra  dr\k- 
ne  chhip-gyu  nang-yong. 

E.  To  do  what  does  he  send  the  butler  and  cook  on  ahead  ? 

(q’)  q]dj  rr 

(^’  ^  1  nyer-pa  tang  ma-chhen  nyi  ngen-la  ka-re  che¬ 
la  tong-nga  nang-nga-re  ? 
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T.  He  sends  the  two  servants  in  advance  in  order  to  have 
tilings  ready  and  prepare  food  before  he  arrives. 

qf-q-q^rc-  (q’)  qjcjcr  (q’)^|  ngen-dro  mji-po 

pom-po  chhip-gyu  met  nang  Icon  g -l  a  phep-drik  shu-wa 
fang  sKe-la  so-wa  tong-nga  nang-nga  re. 

E.  I  understand.  ^£'1  ||  ivong,  Id  les. 


E. 


T. 


30.  The  same  continued  ( discussing  the  agricultural  and 

mineral  products  of  Tibet). 

T.=Tibetan.  E.  =  English  man. 

What  crops  are  grown  in  Tibet? 

I’^’i  la  pd-ld  ton-tho  Jca-re  kye-yong  ? 

In  Tibet  itself,  wheat,  barely,  peas  and  mustard  are  the 
chief  crops.  In  Ivong-po  maize,  buck-wheat  and  various 
other  crops  grow.  Kong-po  is  warmer  than  Lhasa. 
Besides  bamboos,  apricots,  apples,  walnuts,  and  all  kinds 

of  food  are  grown.  (tren) 

q|§*r^r£l'*i|c'flti|?rS’q’^,35r|  ^c’5'an|3|'?sr^rg^’  (g'3') 

|  |C* 

(IfT)  idj,s 

rang-la  fro  ne  tren  sum  fang  pe-Jcang  shulc-chhe-iva 
kye-yong;  kong-po  Id  ken-dzom  fang  frau  la-solc-pa 
ton-tho  na-tsho  kye-yong ;  hla-sa  le  kong-po  fro-Jci-re  ; 
nyung-ma  fang  kham-pu  ku-shn  tar-ka  6e  Jcang-yang 
kye-yong. 
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E.  I  see.  How  many  days’ journey  is  it  from  Lhasa  to  Kong-po  ? 

|  *T*Tf  | 

la  les ,  hla-sa  ne  kong-po  pa-la  shalc-tna  lca-tsho-kyi  sa  re  ? 
T.  One  readies  Upper  Kong-po  in  fifteen  days.  To  Lower 
Kong-po  the  journey  takes  one  mouth.  QJ 

|  Id  kong-to  la  sHalc-ma  cho-nga  la  phe- 
kyi-re  ;  kong-me  par-iu  da-iva  chi  tsam  phe  go-kyi-re. 

E.  Is  wood  plentiful  in  Tibet?  ^’OT^t'O^OT  QI^$l  | 

po-la  slung  be-po  yong-nge-la  ? 

T.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  wood  ;  but  for  fires  cattle-dung 
is  mostly  used. 

siyq  (|'q)  (^')  ^c'l  la  shing  tolc-tsa  yong-te 

shnJc-chhe-wa  me  tong-ya  Id  clio-wa  bii  yong. 

E.  Are  gold,  silver  and  coal  to  be  had  in  Tibet  by  mining  ? 

po-la  ser  tang  ngii  do-so  sa-ne  don-gyu  yong-nge  la  ? 

T.  Yes,  in  Tibet  itself  gold,  silver  and  coal  are  to  be  had  by 
mining,  but  it  is  not  customary  to  mine  for  them. 

la  po  rang-la  ser  tang  ngii  do-sd 
don-gyu  yong-te  don-pe  luk-so  mi- yong. 

*^Jj'5T  is  often  used  colloquially  for 

|  Note  method  of  describing  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  a 
country.  It  is  often  used. 

J  In  conversation  between  ordinary  people  is  used, 

but  the  higher  classes  affect  literary  forms  in  their  conversation. 
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E.  Is  that  so  ?  What  harm  is  there  in  mining  ?  | 

^•q-^rc^'l^'Vajs’cr^  |  la-les;  don-pa-nang - 
nga  la  Icy  on  lca-re  yo-wa-re  ? 

T.  If  they  are  mined  the  soil-essence  of  the  country  is  damaged, 
and  good  crops  are  not  produced. 

f3j'?<ii’«)rw)q]'y-|'|'si’^*  ||  ia; 

ton-na  lung-pe  sa-chii  nyam-kyi-re  ;  ton-tho  yang  yak- 
po  kye-kyi  ma-re. 


31.  A  visit  to  the  Dalai  Lama  by  a  Tibetan  General  ( De-p6n ). 

T.=Tibetan.  E.=Englishman. 

E.  In  Tibet  when  a  general  goes  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Dalai  Lama,  what  does  he  have  to  do  ? 

qsw  (q-)  pii-la 

kyam-gon  Rim-po-chhe  kum-dun-la  De-pon  ku-sho  chi 
je-ka  char-ra  nang-na  kan-dr e  nang  go-kyi-re  la  ? 

T.  After  sitting  for  a  while  in  the  ante-room,  the  chief  dr6- 
nyerf  says  to  him,  “You  can  come.”  After  going  up,  he 
must  make  three  obeisaucesj  ;  offer  the  Dalai  Lama  a 
ceremonial  scarf,  take  off  his  hat,  and  ask  for  a  blessing. 

*  A  prevalent  Tibetan  idea. 

t  An  official  of  the  fourth  grade.  Under  him  in  the  Dalai 
Lama’s  household  are  eight  dro-nyers,  who  are  fifth  grade.  All 
nine  are  monks.  Besides  these,  there  are  four  dro-nyers,  one  for 
each  Shap-pe,  these  dro-nyers  being  laymen  and  of  sixth  grade. 

J.  Knees  and  forehead  touch  the  ground  at  each  obeisance. 
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«jV$q*rq’ 

*^T3Tql$*r  Q^°rV  (q’) 

OTSIEOr^V^TV  (q)  )«T  (§^)  ^’ST 

sprg’q’qiajr^’l’^  |  sim-clihung  gak-la  tofc-tsa  shu- 

denja-ne  te-ne  dron-nyer  chhem-po  chliip-gyu-nang  chhofc- 
Jca  ka-nang-yong  ;  yar-phep-pa  tang  ku-chha  sum  tshe-ra 
nang-ne  kyam-gon  Rim-po-chhe  la  je-dar  bii-ra-nang-ne 
wu-ska  pi-ne  chhafc-wang  sfiu-wa  nang  go-kyi-re. 

Then  a  silk  cushion  is  placed  below  the  throne.  The  De-pon 
having  sat  down  on  it,  tea  is  brought.  ^«rn§q|«rjjU* 

I’qj^Vq^’^Y^^VV  (q*)  ^rq]^Qi’E’qlq’|’^r 

^£’|*  te-ne  sfiiifc-thri  shamte  sfiufc-den  kd-kha  chi  kyon- 

yong  :  te-i  gang  Id  De-pon  ku-sKo  skafc-den  ja  tshar-ra- 
tung ,  sd-cfia  chhip-gyu  nang-yong. 

After  tea  lias  been  offered  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  some  is  laid 
before  the  De-pon.  («.]jp|') 

gon  Rim-po-chlie  la  sd-cfia  kya  trup-pa-tang  De-pon 
ku-sfio  Id  sd-cfia  sfiu-iva  nang-yong . 

After  that  rice-pudding  is  brought. 

qlq'  q]3jr  i*jr|  te-'i  sfiufc-la  shen-dre  dre-si  chhip- 
gyu  nang-yong. 

*  Note  the  lion,  given  to  the  verb  by  which  the  tea  of  the 
Dalai  Lama  is  brought  in.  It  is  not  used  in  similar  cases  for 
officials  even  of  high  rank. 

t  Made  of  rice,  butter  and  sugar. 
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Then  after  this  has  been  offered  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  to 
the  De-pon,  the  Dalai  Lama  inquires  after  his  health 
saying  “  Tsha-rong  De-pon,  are  you  in  good  health?” 

No 

|'+  (q|')  ^cr  (q-j  ori'Xc’t 

JJ-|C-C?J,q’TlQ,'st|SjC-a)r||  le-ne  Kyam-gon  But  Id  kya 

trup-pa  ang  De-pon  ku-sho  la  sJiu-wa  nang-nc  kyam-gon 
Rim-po-chke  ne  tsham-tri  nang-nga  Id  Tsha-rong  De-pon 
Suk-po  de-po  ckung-nge  ha-nang-yong. 


32.  Diplomatic  intercourse,  hon. 

The  British  Government  is  not  responsible. 

|  in-sJiung-la  thu-kha  yo-iva  ma  re. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  friction.  I 

thruk-shi  kyen  yong-gi-re. 

Our  subjects  will  refuse  to  pay  taxes  or  obey  the  laws. 

|  ngan-tsho  mi-ser  kyi  thre  je  thup  mi-yong ; 
thrirn  yang  khye-mi-yong. 

*  Lit.  “  Inner  or  real  protector.  ” 

\Lit.  “  Intermediate  question,  ”  i.e.,  the  first  question  of  the 
new  interview  some  time  having  elapsed  since  the  last. 

J  The  family  name  or  surname  of  the  De-pon,  with  estates  in 
the  U  province. 

§  Lit.  “  will  be  unable,  ”  i.e.,  “  will  profess  inability,”  “will 
ref  use.  ” 
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It  is  probably  not  finally  decided. 

Be-rang  nge  me-pa  dra. 

It  will  be  referred  for  equitable  adjustment. 

0^i*irc’§T§)’^  |  Dra-trang-par-dum  yong-nga 
sKu-Jci-re. 

The  British  Government  desire  to  maintain  amicable  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  governments. 

K£'  5j|3j’  OUT  q?V  |3|$T  | 

in-sKung-gi  gye-khap  sken  tang  thiin-lam  yong-nge  thulc- 
do  nang-gi  yo-wa-re. 

They  will  make  every  endeavour  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
Tibetan  Government.  jtfr  3ar5^q|§E’ar^qV|^' WT 
=t|f|q-^-»5r 

|  khon-lsfid  pd-skung-la  nye  ko-gyii  thaj5 
Jeang-thup  cHe-yong . 

Although  China  is  divided  into  parties,  she  can  raise  soldiers  to 
meet  aggression  on  her  territory. 

*•  gc- 1-  ^swi'  a-  |0T  gq-  ajc-|  gya. 

na  nang-tsa  'cha-kha  eke  de-na-yang ,  so-so  sa-cha  sung - 
gyu  mafe-mi  kii-thup-yong. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  us  tc  hold  out  much  longer,  for  you  know 
how  much  more  po\  tvful  the  one  nation  is  than  the  other 
(lit.  the  great  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
two  nations).  q*T&’ 

vrp- 

I  gong-ngaH  nang-shin  gye-khap  nyi-po 
top  chhe-chhung  he-baJc  chhem-po  shor-wa  yin-tsang  ngan - 
tsho  gyiin-ring  kale  thup-pa  ka-le- chhem-po  yong-gi-re. 
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I  fear  that  serious  complications  may  arise,  for  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  already  beginning  to  complain  of  the 

situation. 

mi  phe-chhe 

le-ka  di-i  6o-la  te-ne  (cin-da-ne  kc-sho  kyi-du ;  ge-kyon 
kang-men  yony-nyen  chhem-po-re. 

I  shall  be  held  responsible  if  the  negotiations  fail.  qT|r#ar^<3j’ 

|  ka-mon  Ion - 

min  ma-cftung-na  ma-chung  ma-tJiii-pe  kha  nga-la  yong- 
gi-re. 

Our  government  has  no  aim  other  than  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo. 

|  ngan- 

tsho  sTiung-gi  thung-do-la  clihap-si  ngdn-yo  rcmg-ja  sTtak - 
gyu  ma-to  shen-kyi  gong-pa  yo-wa  ma-re. 
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